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‘“‘The Freedom of the Sees”’ 


An EDITORIAL 


HEN Whistler was once painting a 

y \ scene, a cultured observer remarked, 
“Mr. Whistler, I do not see that color as you 
do!”’ “Madam, don’t you wish you could?” 
was his reply. 

The question of seeing and how to see art 
expression is a very two-sided matter to- 
day. School Art has those championing “free 
expression”’ and “creative art” even in the 
earliest grades. There are those who believe 
in freedom of art expression within bound- 
aries. Some believe that if art instruction 
is to be unregulated it will lead up to the 
abandonment of supervision and art super- 
visors. After all, ‘‘supervisor’’ means one 
who oversees; a “director” is one who 
directs, and perhaps these offices are in- 
compatible with the present trend of letting 
students see things any way they want and 
picture them accordingly. Art Suggesters 
or Art Coaxers perhaps may be adaptable, 
as “overseer” and “director”? sounds too 
dictatorial and arbitrary in these days when 
the student is supposed to see and express 
with entire freedom and abandonment. 

The oriental artists with their wonderful 
progress and achievement in art, unequalled 
in art. history, believe in repression, not 
expression. Just as good government be- 
lieves in freedom within the law, the oriental 
artist achieves and develops new art 
thoughts through his limitations. Bound- 
aries in art techniques and mediums have 
developed many great artistic productions. 
Even limitations in civic and economic life in 
this country and Europe have caused re- 
markable inventions, producing new foods 
and materials from former waste sources. 
Luxury of means has never produced great 
artists and many believe luxury or surplus 
freedom of expression cannot produce great 
art. Many an artist’s limitations in his 
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“poor” days have achieved distinction for 
him, while disintegration of his art has 
resulted with his days of luxury, freedom of 
time and means. 

However, in recent years the experimental 
art avenues have developed with their 
“freedom in seeing’? many art achievements 
and have given more life and interest to art 
productions. Every new avenue has not 
produced successful results, but many be- 
lieve this “art laboratory’’ has produced 


enough successful new art expressions 
and new ways of seeing to justify the 
experimenting. 


This trend of new seeing has been carried 
over into the schools even from the kinder- 
garten grades through the universities. How 
far should this go, how much freedom to this 
art seeing should there be? Let us consider 
it all tolerantly, for it would be absurd for us 
to argue freedom in art expression and not 
grant everyone freedom in art thinking. 
ScHoo.t Arts will open two pages, each issue, 
commencing next volume, with comments 
on this subject from art teachers everywhere. 
Do you believe in copying and the use of 
patterns? Do you 
believe in the supervising and directing of 
grade teachers? How abstract do you believe 
art should be in the schools? Comments 
brief or long, are welcomed from every loca- 
tion, the humblest teacher to the leading 
authorities. Tell us how you see the subject. 
Everyone, hereby, is granted the ‘‘freedom 
of the sees’ and your name will be used or 
withheld as you wish. Let these pages be a 
clearing house for this important “‘seeing”’ 
one might say almost seething 


If so, where and when? 


question. 
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Art Education 
in the High Schools 


Rose NerzorGa Kerr 
New York City 
Formerly Art Supervisor of 


State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





t- crisp fall evening, while waiting at 
a drug store counter, I was attracted 
by a very dynamic and colorful picture of 
two high school girls, perched on stools 
before a soda fountain. They were sipping 
chocolate malted milks, and giggling inter- 
mittently between sips. Both were very 
much aware of the young man operating the 
orange juicer. One of the girls, with a non- 
chalant lift of a mere line of an eyebrow 
ventured intensely, ‘‘But the coffee at Long- 
champs is too strong!’ (Longchamps is a 
series of smart New York restaurants.) I 
should like to add that this particular young 
lady had never eaten at Longchamps, but 
was perfectly capable of dramatizing the 
incident—and in public! 

On another occasion a group of artists 
and art teachers of high school pupils were 
discussing the modern use of make-up. One 
art teacher, practical and capable, was cen- 
soring the plucked eyebrows, the intense 
lipstick, and red-lacquered nails of her group 
of girls. She waxed rather intense in the 
statements of her dislikes. This intensity 
drew the others in the group into the dis- 
cussion. One venerable artist, a splendid 
painter, nodded quietly with, “A _ little 
intense, perhaps, but most effective!” 

These two incidents are not unknown to 
those art teachers who are in continuous 
contact with high school pupils. Being 
physically grown-up, the high school pupil 
is a very interesting person. In some, the 
emotional make-up is not so grown-up; 
therefore, the proof of being adults lies often 
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in competitive experiences, sometimes real; 
very often imagined. Once I heard a boy and 
girl arguing vehemently about international 
affairs. The data and statistics would outdo 
Baron Maunchausen as to verity. Neither 
had read enough authentic current events to 
disprove the supposed facts of the other. But 
the technic of proof was amazingly skilled. 
Teachers can learn a great deal more about 
the emotional nature of their pupils by 
studying them outside of the classroom. For, 
in systems where the class requirements are 
still based on bookish standards rather than 
on autonomous study, most pupils must do 
as the teacher asks or suggests to earn their 
credits. This is particularly true in academic 
situations where memory work takes pre- 
cedence over creative thinking. 

It is a strange commentary on our educa- 
tional systems that the elementary schools 
have made the biggest advances in the 
methods by which a young child learns. The 
high schools still slice the courses into 
academic packages, each unrelated to the 
other, and yet containing the most highly 
raluable content. In the high school years 
the pupil comes closer to his own inde- 
pendent choices. The curriculum soon must 
provide for more elasticity based on the 
needs of the future. Too long has “going to 
college’ been the sole criterion of studies. 

Art education has two distinct aims with 
which each pupil should be brought into 
harmony with his future plans; and which 
will determine what is taught in art courses, 
and how it is taught. First, the teacher must 
understand her individual pupils thoroughly. 
Mental tests are apt to show only the train- 
ing a pupil has received up to date. The 
whole emotional nature, so vital to the artist, 
is often not understood. Adolescence is the 
doorway to adulthood. Many a fine teacher 
has, by her rare understanding of the physi- 
‘val nature, the home conditions, and the 
needs of our complexities, untangled some 
terrifying emotional problems. Many an art 
teacher has convinced self-centered young 
people that there is a free use of creative 
work which has changed the color of the 
whole outlook and personality. We need 
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more teachers with less school pedantry and 
more real psychology. 

Difficult as it may seem, the second aim of 
art education in the high schools is the 
widening of the art teacher’s knowledge of 
art in its application to living. Never has 
there been such a growing need for skilled 
designers, craftsmen, and artisans in color, 
design, drawing, and material as there is at 
this present writing. The big question 
through the depression years was thought to 
be “I cannot find employment in my line,” 
when it really proved itself to be “I need to 
know how to adapt my skills to fit what 
employment is asking for.” Here is an 
interesting, though sad example: A young 
artist, highly skilled in decorative pen and 
ink line work, styled in the manner popular 
about six years ago, advanced rapidly to the 
position of art directorship with a company 
manufacturing paper novelties. Suddenly, 
and with the march of progress, processes of 
reproduction in the printing arts, made 
possible the use of values as cheaply as 
black and white values alone. He was asked 
to produce designs requiring the whole use 
of the value scale and showing depth in the 
rendering. He struggled and struggled, and 
hopelessly had to relinquish his fine position 
for he could not adapt his technic to chang- 
ing conditions. 

The training of the art teacher must 
include the development of attitudes toward 
the needs and requirements outside of the 
classroom. I believe we “‘overteach”’ some 
art principles. We teach them so well, that 
we set up an enmity between “school art” 
and “commercial or industrial art.”” We 
stress “‘space division, margins, good and 
bad taste’’; we moralize, we do not analyze 
realities. Some years ago a firm whose die- 
stamping presses were idle because the need 
for social stationery had gradually dwindled 
with the increasing use of the telephone, 
wanted to manufacture some greeting cards 
for the chain store trade. The manager was 
an open-minded person, and he put his 
problem to the artist this way, “‘I want good 
art work that the chain store customers can 
understand.”’ The artist, before touching a 
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line to paper, got a job for two weeks behind 
the counter to acquaint herself with the 
customers. Then she designed the cards 
with more of a feeling for the possibilities of 
the job! 

In developing taste, I believe it would be a 
far better procedure to ask high school 
pupils to ask their parents why they want 
photographs on the piano, and to write down 
the answers like reporters of news, than to 
send them home cock-sure and “full of 
art”? to make sweeping adverse comments 
about the home furnishings. Or, wouldn’t 
it be the most fun to chart color preferences 
throughout the whole high school! A group 
of small town seniors had a class meeting in 
the corner of my art room one day. Class 
colors are something which no art teacher 
can comment on (according to them). 
Silently, while busy with an inventory, I 
heard them vote the combination of “shrimp 
pink” and “electric blue.”” Weeks later, the 
manager of a general store in the same town 
was almost a psychopathic wreck trying to 
find these colors in his mail order catalogs. 

I believe we neglect the thorough teaching 
of some of our subjects. In teaching drawing, 
we do not have to resort to old-fashioned 
worn out methods of drawing from dusty 
casts or uninteresting still life subjects. 
Think of the fascination of drawing each 
other’s hats, shoes, and gloves. Mention 
“compacts” in the classroom as subject 
matter, and you will be amazed at how many 
will suddenly appear. Or footballs and 
basketballs! Or arrange to have your 
sketch periods during an athletic practice 
period and draw the figures in motion. There 
has been a growing conviction for the past 
few years that drawing was a non-essential. 
That it was at war with the best in design. 
Don’t believe it! Even the most modern of 
contemporary painters and designers de- 
velops his own method of graphic expression 
in order to convey his meanings. In the 
vocational fields of art applied to commerce 
and to industry, the problem of the employ- 
ment of artists varies with the excellence of 
the work, and the ability of the artists to 
adapt that excellence in co-operation. It is 
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difficult to teach drawing if one cannot 
draw; it is easy to develop it if one can 
draw. High school pupils admire excellence 
of achievement. 

In the teaching of crafts, we need centers 
in this broad land where people who would 
like to achieve practices can attend. Think 
of our public libraries as centers of reference 
for all who wish to read, and thus acquire 
information or entertainment. Are there 
such places where adults or high school 
pupils may learn the “feel” of things or 
acquire a definite skill? Some settlement 
houses in our larger cities have provided this 
opportunity either gratis or for a small fee. 
Suppose in a small community one wished to 
learn wood-engraving, an almost extinct 
craft. The community would offer only one 
source of knowledge of that craft, namely, a 
library or encyclopedia reference about how 
it was done. Would there be anyone in the 
community who could execute or teach such 
a craft? It isa remote possibility. It remains 
for the schools, and particularly for the high 
schools to become actual workshops. Some 
day somebody will wake up and count how 
many idle school buildings flaunt dormant 
and expensive equipment all during the 
summer months, and will make some kind 
of a study of the correlation between idle- 
ness or crime and the possibility of teaching 
more crafts. Gunmen and pickpockets are 
highly skilled with their hands. I believe we 
could think that over twice! 

We have laid too much stress on the 
difference between fine and industrial arts. 
We talk about them as though they were two 
distinct things. They are not! Fine painting 
has always been allied to the architects’ 
plans. And no art could at times be more 
“commerciai” than some portrait paintings. 
No art could be finer than a craft well exe- 
cuted and functioning to its fullest. The 
modern automobile is an excellent example of 
this point. 

In broadening the applications of art 
teaching to the needs of the mass of pupils, 
we have come to state, ‘‘Let’s not try to make 
artists of our pupils, but rather, let’s teach 
them to appreciate art.” Please bear this in 
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mind, even if you do not agree: If we art 
educators do not make artists of at least 
some of our pupils in the very near future, we 
shall have the results of parrot-like opinions 
to deal with. Art will become an isolated 
and unnecessary subject, which can never 
function in living. Art education, then, would 
be the first subject to be removed from the 
curriculum. It would be only a crutch for a 
few job-holders at public expense. Art must 
function to live. 

As a vocation there is a field for well- 
trained and fearless young people, versatile 
and eager, ready to roll up their sleeves to 
draw, to design, to make models, design 
clothing, homes, interiors, vehicles, draw for 
the graphic arts, become photographers for 
commerce, design covers, advertisements, 
illustrations—the list is endless! It includes 
everything in material from birth announce- 
ments to tombstones. Most fine 
systems have a counsellor for vocational 
guidance. If the art teacher puts herself into 
contact with this counsellor and also with 
the best practices in trade and industry, the 
art courses will function more efficiently. 

“What would you teach high school 
pupils who are not going to make art work a 
vocation?” This question is often put to the 
art teacher. “How do you justify teaching 
art with masses or groups?” is often heard. 
Here I should like to relate a very telling 
incident. This incident might throw a little 
light on the planning of courses for large 
groups of underprivileged pupils. At a 
funeral in this large city, a young Rabbi, 
born and raised in extreme poverty, was 
asked to move a bouquet of carnations 
nearer to the He hesitated and 
blushed, and finally had to ask someone 
which were the carnations and which the 
roses. Far-fetched you may think. No! 
Into some lives there never has come any 
influence which could point out the com- 
monest of floral species. Nature study in the 
high schools is taught in the biology courses 
only. Even in the art classes, of late, the 
courses have drawn their haughty skirts 
about them and said, ‘“‘Nature work is out- 
moded. We teach only abstract design.” 


school 


roses. 
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Abstract, indeed, so much so that we fail to 
touch universal and human needs. The art 
classes for the many must be avenues of 
beauty in every form. Try making out a list 
with your classes of things which all people 
need to know, whether in far Alaska, in a 
Pennsylvania mining town, or on a liner on 
the high seas. When the late Dr. Bonser 
based the art courses on human needs which 
recognize the bringing together of times and 
places and their contributions to us today, 
he did a great and humane thing for educa- 
tion, and particularly for art education. 
Let us not grow too far from the spirit of 
what he taught, by crystallizing the methods. 
But some of the same needs—clothing, food, 
shelter—could be used as bases for high 
school courses, both in teaching apprecia- 
tions and vocational practices. The list of 
things to do which everyone needs to know 
might begin with the wearing of appropriate 
clothing, the designing of a plain envelope 
and letter, wrapping a package, preparing 
food in an adequate and tasty manner if and 
when necessary, arranging personal belong- 
ings, making a bed, putting a room in order, 
mounting snapshots, organizing a notebook. 
Your class could furnish a list of things they 
have always wanted to learn to do. Out of 
these simple needs could grow courses of 
study made applicable to the very problem 
in each particular high school, yet embody- 
ing performances and skills which would 
bring the best of all the arts of the past and 
the present into the classroom. Historic 
costume, architecture, painting, sculpture, 
crafts, would all become a living part of 
today. I should like to suggest a way to plan 
vocational courses for those pupils planning 
to follow an art career. 

There is a growing need for daily practice 
in some form of drawing and painting, if 
for only fifteen minutes a day. Could a singer 
do without vocalizing, a pianist without 
practice, or an athlete without training? 
The peculiar superstition that an artist is 
born and “just has it in him” is responsible 
for many a tragic ending of an otherwise 
successful career, had training been the 
criterion for success. Drawing practice 
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should be definitely allied to the vocational 
field the pupil chooses. If it be costume, it 
should be figure sketching either from poses 
(if interpreted for use with the costume) or, 
better still, from creative memory or imagina- 
tion. The drawing can include sketching of 
clothing, millinery, and costume accessories. 
Collections of present-day artists’ work can 
be made from current fashion and women’s 
magazines. City newspapers have some of 
the best figure drawings in their present-day 
advertisements for department stores and 
shops. Likewise, in the field of interior 
decoration, the drawing should be allied to 
the problems arising in that field. The 
rendering of interiors, perspective drawings 
of furniture, rugs, china, pottery, glass, 
draperies, textures, etc. I believe any depart- 
ment store or shop would be willing to co- 
operate in allowing art students opportuni- 
ties for drawing and rendering from the real 
merchandise on display in their establish- 
ments. What is true of drawing practice is 
also true of design and color. In fact, the 
qualities can hardly be separated, but must 
be combined and focused in the direction of 
the students’ goal. 

Smaller classes, more individualized in- 
struction, more autonomous selection of 
aims by the students, more training on the 
part of the teacher as a craftsman-teacher, 
or an artist-teacher is what is needed. No set 
course of study! Not long ago I received a 
letter from a young art teacher troubled 
beyond measure as to the “proper” way to 
hang curtains and draperies. When I 
answered her there was no “proper way,” 
but rather current modes from which to 
choose the most appropriate, she replied in 
such a relieved tone that I could read be- 
tween the lines that she was a victim of 
“over-teaching” in her youth in the days 
when all curtains should hang straight! 

Color and design are good only in function. 
So many of us have been trained in pet 


recipes by instructors whose color or texture 


choices have been handed down like heir- 
looms. To plan whole courses which are 
universally applicable at this writing would 


(Continued on page iz) 
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Correlating Subjects 
in the Seventh Grade 


C. M. Armack, Teacher 
E. L. Crate, Art Supervisor 


Williams Public Schools, Williams, Arizona 





HE two ultimate objectives of educa- 
tion are: (1) To help the individual 
adjust himself to his environment, and (2) to 
rise to the highest level possible under this 
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environment. With this in view, the schools 
should teach from the kindergarten up the 
subject matter in such a manner that no one 
subject stands out by itself, but that all are 
correlated so perfectly that it makes a 
homogeneous whole. Each student will then 
instinctively take from this learning the 
parts that appeal to his particular individ- 
uality, and hold some of the rest in his sub- 
conscious mind to be used as a reserve in case 
necessity arises. This conscious and sub- 
conscious learning will be in direct ratio to 
each individual’s mental capacity.  Ulti- 
mately his success will be in ratio to his 
learning. 

The following chart has been prepared 
using seventh grade subject matter as a 
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THIS DIAGRAM PRESENTS THE FACTS OF CORRELATION IN GRAPHIC FORM. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE 


TO TEACH OR INVESTIGATE ANY ARC OF THE 


CIRCLE WITHOUT TAKING ACCOUNT OF THE 


REST OF THE CIRCLE 
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model. The first and inner circle is “art 
experience.”’ Art has previously been 


considered a cultural subject of our whole 
system of education. In establishing a habit, 
or a “pattern of conduct,’’ neatness which is 
an immediate objective can be taught by 
the many forms of art. These forms of art 
that teach neatness and at the same time fix 
ideas are: charts, drawings, graphs, note- 
books, and pencil, charcoal, or crayon 
sketches. 

In teaching exactness as applied to the 
exact sciences: spelling, arithmetic, and 
physiology—art experience is a vital issue. 
Artistic spelling booklets are a clever device 
for teaching spelling. The child does not 
realize that he is fixing the idea of how words 
are correctly spelled, while he is doing so in 
an artistic, neat way. 

Children like best the problems in arith- 
metic where there are pictures. Charts and 
graphs appeal to the seventh grade boys and 
girls. The variety of graphs all relate back 
to art experience and are fundamental in 


fixing the idea as well as in training the pupil 
to be neat and exact. 

To orientate the boy and girl to the world 
in which he is going to live, and to the 
environment to which he must adjust him- 
self, let us consider the social sciences: civics, 
history, and geography. To establish a 
pattern of conduct, train for neatness, and 
fix ideas, we use charts, drawings, graphs, 
notebooks, and sketches which relate back 
to art experience. 

Worthy use of leisure (usually a hobby) is 
related to art experience. 

The correlation between art, literature, 
music, language, and writing is very subtle 
and should be viewed from the viewpoint of 
rhythm,' and, needless to say, art experience 
or aesthetic appreciation is the medium 
with which we perfect these studies. 

Art experience is a good medium through 
which a teacher can (1) help the individual 
adjust himself to his environment and (2) 
help him rise to the highest level possible 
in his environment. 


1Craig, E., Art Supervisor, Williams Public Schools, Williams, Arizona, ScHoot Arts MaGazine, October 1932 





STUDENTS OF FRONTIER, WYOMING, DISPLAY A TRANS- 
PORTATION FRIEZE. KATHERINE BEYDA, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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Description of 
Puppet Show 
“Bluebeard” 


MILpRED M. Snyper, Supervisor of Art 


Three Rivers Public Schools, Three Rivers, Michigan 





HERE is a strange fascination about 

puppets. That is what we all dis- 
covered when we first started our puppet 
show, ‘“‘Bluebeard.”’ I chose to be in charge 
of this project: Anthony DuKette, a senior, 
who had had some experience before with 
puppets but not on such a lavish scale; and 


Muriel Jackson and Gordon Behrentz to 
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assist. Miss Jackson wrote the play and 
Mr. Behrentz was stage manager. They also 
were seniors. 

We built our stage from plans of our own. 
The opening of the stage was six feet long 
and four feet high. The proscenium arch two 
feet wide so, all in all, the front of the stage 
was ten feet long and six feet high. At first 
we were frightened by the size of our theater, 
for it took up so much room, but before we 
were through we were very glad we made it 
so large. We had many lighting effects from 
the footlights which had red, green, and white 
lights, and from spotlights and strings of 
lights for different acts, which were of blue 
and other colors. 

Our puppets were eighteen inches tall and 
consisted of a torso of cloth stuffed with 
cotton, dowel stick legs and arms with screw- 
eye joints. Lead feet and dainty little hands 
made of modeling clay were enameled pale 
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yellow for the little Chinese ladies and left 
natural for men. We had five puppets: Blue- 
beard; his present wife, Li Loe; Lo Yin, 
her sister; their brother and savior; and a 
Chinese devil. 

Bluebeard was clad in a gorgeous costume 
of Chinese red and gold changeable taffeta 
with cuff bands and trimmings of heavy 
metallic gold brocade and electric blue crepe. 
His mask was done in blue with sunken 
cheeks, a full wickedly curved mouth and 
droopy eyelids covering red eyes that 
gleamed cruelly at you. He had long hair of 
monkey fur, a mandarin hat and a straggly 
but beautiful blue floss beard! He stalked 
around in a truly menacing manner and was 
greeted with roars of delight when he 
shrieked at his poor wife in a deep bass 
voice, ‘You shall die!’ His wife, Li Loe,was 
beautiful in an authentic creation of magenta 
and pale blue embroidered in gold with a 
magnificent headdress of gold and jewels 
above her dainty little ivory face. Her 
sister, Lo Yin, was also very resplendent in 
pale green crepe and dark green velvet 
embroidered in gold with cloth of gold 
sleeve bands and trousers. And the devil 
in his bejeweled costume of blue velvet and 
cloth of gold didn’t look at all like a devil. 
His mask had huge teeth ready to rend and 
tear, and his pop-eyes had a strange pos- 
sessive look in them that would make one 
afraid to be in the same room with him. 
But he turned out to be quite a kind soul, 
his worst deed being a dance on Bluebeard’s 
stomach. 

The brother, that saved his sister from 
death by the hand of her husband, had 
lovely long mustaches that waved in the 
breeze when he entered. His costume was of 
heavy gray satin ornamented in gold braid. 

The first act takes place in a hall in front 
of the forbidden chamber. The 
guarded by huge cobras coiled ready to 
spring. They are painted in black, coral, and 
gold. They rest on a blue and gold pedestal. 
The background is pale jade green spotted in 
gold. The border is Chinese red, gold and 
black. The next border is in pale blue with a 
smaller edging of red, gold, and black the 
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door is 


same as the first. The door is an elaborate 
mixture of all the colors used in the set. 
The second act is in Bluebeard’s dungeon 
where he keeps the heads of his former wives. 
This is painted in grays and is seen in a dim 
light, looking old and moldy. The third act 
is in a Chinese temple with pillars of black. 
Lights shining from behind the pillars and a 
spotlight on the idol is the only light in this 
setting. The background is of gold and black 
and Chinese red. The fourth act is the same 
as the second with different lighting effects. 
This show was first put on for our annual 
art exhibit in our auditorium which seats 
1200. So many people came that many 
were turned away and the aisles were filled 
with people standing. It has since been given 
twice in Kalamazoo, Michigan, to apprecia- 
tive audiences, and it will probably be put 
on many more times unless the little actors 
get temperamental and demand a new 
production in which to show their talents. 


BLUEBEARD AND HIS WIVES 
Act I, Scene 1 

Li Loe and Lo Yin enter. 

Li Lor: Now your eyes have beheld all the glories 
and magnificence of the household of which Blue- 
beard has made me mistress. Is it not fit for the 
celestial dwelling of the goddess Kwan Yin? 

Lo Yrn: Truly, my all too fortunate sister, your 
household is likened unto the sun in radiance, and in 
riches it far exceeds that of our Emperor—but have 
you not forgotten to show me the room entered by 
this door? It is more gorgeous than any of the 
others and has a strangely inviting look. 

Li Log: But even I, illustrious wife and beloved of 
Bluebeard, have not been admitted to that room, 
for when my lord left me, he gave me the keys and 
said, “‘Go feast your eyes on my caskets of jewels, 
on the gorgeous treasure chambers which are now 
yours. But beware! Enter not the Room of the 
Cobra, for all who enter there suffer a penalty so 
unspeakable that all the tortures of the seven hells 
are pleasure in comparison.’’ And my lord looked so 
fierce that I dare not turn my thoughts in the 
direction of this secret room. 

Lo Yin: But who knows—Perhaps the all-too- 
secret fate of his six former wives would be revealed 
by the opening of this forbidden door. Come—let 
us open it. 

Li Log: Ah, no, dear sister, for when I received the 
all coveted title of seventh wife to so illustrious a 
mandarin as Bluebeard, amid the chanted cere- 
monials, I promised him by the soul of my most 
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honored ancestors, that I would never disobey his 
commands. 

Lo Yin: But, Li Loe, it is surely the duty of a 
faithful wife to know what her household contains. 
Surely your honorable husband has no secret so 
great that it cannot be confided to his beloved wife. 
And if he has, does your hand not itch to open the 
door and penetrate to the mysterious depths of this 
room guarded by cobras? 

L1 Log: But I fear the wrath of my lord, for he is a 
man fierce in anger, as well I know. And I am afraid 
of his awful vengeance. Come, let us turn from this 
door of temptation and let my slave girls sing music 
to delight our ears. 

Lo Yin: It is said that a bullfrog once rent his 
throat in a well-meant endeavor to advise an eagle 
in the art of flying, and, as insignificant as I am, I 
most humbly petition you to perform this one duty 
to yourself. Open the forbidden door. 

L1 Loe: But could it be possible that this utterly 
profane outcast would so desecrate the sacred prop- 
erty of her lord and master who is so much to be 
feared? 

Lo Y1n: But he will never know. Did he not say 
he would be gone until the third gong-stroke on the 
morrow? 

Li Loe: Would such conduct not anger the gods? 

Lo Yin: No, for the gods do not sanction secrets 
kept by husbands from their beloved wives. 

L1 Log: A tombstone has been lifted from this 
person’s mind by your gracefully placed words. I 
will open the door. 

Lo Ytn: Now at last your deeds find favor in mine 
eyes. Quickly, try the portal! 

Li Log: But sister, there is no keyhole, and no 
means of opening. (She pushes.) The secret of 
opening the forbidden door lies in the hands of others 
than myself. Lo, seek out the oldest retainers of 
my honorable husband and ask of them the means 
of opening this portal. 

Lo Yin: I go. 

Li Log: Hasten for my curiosity is great. May 
success attend your efforts. (Exit Lo Yin.) So 
jealously guarded a room must indeed contain 
things of momentous portent. My curiosity, now 
that it is aroused, proves unquenchable. I must enter 
that room or my life will be forever covered by the 
shadow of this great secret. To amuse myself while 
waiting for Lo Yin, I will dance. (She dances.) 
(Calling to Lo Yin)—Hasten, sister!—She must have 
gone afar to seek what I wish, for she does not 
answer. I fear there is no one in this house who 
knows. How weird these cobras look that guard the 
door. I feel as if they will strike me, so wicked is the 
glitter in their eyes, and I can almost see their fangs 
dripping blood. Yet, how inviting is the curious 
design that decorates its panels. It has not been said 
in vain that serpents are the harbingers of tempta- 
tion. (Calls off-stage.) Hasten sister! 

Lo Yin: I come, Li Loe. (Enter Lo Yin.) And I 
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bring what you seek. But it was bought at a costly 
price. Three bags of gold had to be paid to entice the 
secret from a hideous old hag who has been a slave 
here, since childhood. 

Li Lor: Yes, yes! But how is the door to be 
opened? 

Lo Yrn: You have only to press the sixth rectangle 
jeweled space of onyx and carnelian. May the all- 
seeing guide your footsteps. Press down your auto- 
cratic thumb and disclose what we ourselves are 
ignorant of. 

Li Lok (pressing) : Behold—it opens! 


Shriek—Curtain 


Li Loe enters—goes to first head hung on wall. 

Li Loe: Oh, the head of his first wife! (Goes to 
second head.) Two of them! What horrors are here? 
(Goes to third head.) Three! Did none escape his 
vengeance! And here are more over here. (Goes to 
fourth head.) Four! How horrible; why did I ever 
come to this terrifying room? (Bluebeard enters and 
watches, unseen by her, from doorway. She goes to 
fifth head.) Five! Oh, why did I come in here? Blue- 
beard’s wrath is certain to overtake me. (Goes to 
siz head.) Six—and I am the seventh. What shall I 
do? Oh—Oh— 

Bluebeard comes down from doorway. 

BLUEBEARD: So, unfaithful one, though I fully 
warned you that my wrath would burn with never- 
ending vengeance, you still disobeyed my com- 
mands and entered the forbidden chamber. Gaze 
well upon these unfortunates for such will be your 
fate that before tomorrow sees the dawn of the 
dragon your porcelain-like head shall be dangling 
fresh from this wall and your perfidious life shall be 
extinguished with one rapid and all-ending stroke. 

Li Loe: Surely a jest has been spoken for you 
would not kill in such uncouth manner one whom 
you have loved so deeply. 

BLUEBEARD: Wrap your ears well around these 
words, Oh Golden Mouse. The pangs of love must be 
overthrown for honor. Do you think you could ever 
love me as was your wont after seeing these gruesome 
replicas of former faithlessness? 

Li Log: My lord, my lord, do not look at me with 
such anger blazing from your eyes. Indeed, if I have 
vexed you, I am sorry and I most humbly beg your 
pardon. 

BLUEBEARD: I am vexed beyond recall. Do not 
think your puny pleadings will change my purpose. 
I warned you not to enter but you disobeyed. Well, 
now you may take your place forever among the 
ladies you saw there. 

Li Log: Oh, my dear husband, so severe a penalty 
is far too great for such a trifling fault. I beg of you, 
my lord, shed your all-abounding mercy upon this 
erring soul. Most humbly do I acknowledge my 
fault and crave on earth-caressing knees thy pardon. 
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BLUEBEARD: Do not think that the soft spoken 
words of regret which drip with honeyed sweetness 
from your trembling tongue shall avail you anything. 
In vain are all your pleadings. Your tears are as in- 
effectual as sun-glittering dewdrops which fall from 
the trembling rose leaves. Cease your weeping. You 
shall die! 

Li Loe: No, no—ah spare me, dear husband. 
Indeed, my sorrow is as deep as the sea-floods. Turn 
merciful eyes toward this suppliant. Please, dear 
master. 

BLUEBEARD: It is of no use. You must die. Come! 

Li Loe: If my fate is then so irrevocable, at least 
give me awhile in which to pray, and make peace 
with the all-seeing, I beg of you. 

BLUEBEARD: Very well. I will give you until the 
second gong-stroke, no longer. 

L1 Loe: So short a time? 

BLUEBEARD: Be thankful for that much, ungrate- 
ful wretch. (Exit Bluebeard.) 

Li Lor: Now indeed has this all-too-curious person 
incurred the unswerving wrath of her lord. Well 
may I bend suppliant knees to the gods. 


Curtain 


Act Ill 


Li Loe enters hastily and calls off-stage. 

Li Log: Lo Yin, Lo Yin! Come quickly! 

Lo Yin: This humble person is coming with all 
haste. (Enter Lo Yin.) 

Li Lor: The growing disaster has burst upon me 
with direful results! Bluebeard has returned! He 
found this all-too-curious person in the forbidden 
room. He is going to kill me! Go quickly to the 
tallest tower and see if my brothers are coming. 
They promised to visit me today. If you see them, 
signal them to make haste! 

Lo Yin: I will hasten, sister. Commend yourself 
meanwhile to those who will aid you! 

Li Lok (calling after her): Hasten, sister. Do you 
see anyone coming? 

Lo Yin: Nothing but the grass growing and the 
wind blowing. (Li Loe runs to idol and chants a 
prayer. Enter the Devil.) 

Devit: You have prayed to Siva and I have 
answered. Bluebeard cannot expect to commit such 
acts of wickedness without paying the penalty. 
Now his time has come. I will deliver this erring 
mortal. 

L1 Log: Can you save me? 

Devit: Bluebeard has wreaked his unholy 
vengeance long enough. Do not fear. I will go to 
urge your brothers with supernatural haste to do my 
bidding. My power will give them speed. 

Li Loge: Accept the humble thanks of this con- 
demned one. May the haste of all the winds attend 
thee. (Exit Devil.) 

Li Log (calling): Lo Yin, do you see anyone 
coming? 
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Lo Yin (off-stage): I see nothing, for all is dark- 
ness; a great dragon covers the sun. (Li Loe again 
chants prayers.) 

BLUEBEARD (from off-stage): Your time is up, 
unfaithful one. Come and receive thy just rewards. 

Li Log: One minute yet, my lord. My prayers 
are yet to be completed for I fear the gods are angry. 

BLUEBEARD: No more time. 

Li Log: Oh please, my lord; it is such a small favor 
to ask. 

BLUEBEARD: Very well, one minute more, but 
that is all. 

Li Loe: (calling) Lo Yin, do you see anyone 
coming? 

Lo Yn: I see nothing but darkness, and the wind 
roars. 

Li Lor: Thank the god Siva. It must be the devil 
who causes these strange things, that may hasten 
my brothers under cover of darkness. 

BLUEBEARD (off-stage): Come, disobedient wife— 
and receive the penalty you merit. 

Li Log: Yet another minute, beloved husband. 

BLUEBEARD: Not another second, wretch! Come 
at once! 

Li Los: A little more time, I beg of you. Please, 
my lord! 

BLUEBEARD: Come at once, or I shall come and 
fetch you. 

L1 Loz: No—No, please my lord, have pity. 
(Bluebeard drags her off.) 


Curtain 


Act IV 


Enter Bluebeard dragging Li Loe after him. Li Loe 
throws herself at the feet of Bluebeard. 

Li Loge: Sweet husband, do not be so wrathful 
with me. I have loved you faithfully and before this 
I have never disobeyed your commands. Do not 
punish me so for this fault. I will do anything you 
say if you will only spare my life. 

BLUEBEARD: Enough of your ranting! Your tears 
and pleadings are of no use. You have disobeyed 
and you must pay the penalty. Prepare to die! 

L1 Lore: No—no—I have done nothing to merit so 
cruel a punishment. Only let me live and you shall 
see how obedient and humble I shall be. I will obey 
your every command with such alacrity that your 
pleasure and surprise cannot help being manifest. 
Please give me one more chance, sweet lord. 

BLUEBEARD: Curiosity is the worst sin of women. 
Well, it is one thing I will not tolerate. You have 
seen what happened to those others whose curiosity 
overcame their discretion. Do not think you can 
have the same fault without the same penalty. 
There has been enough delay. Prepare! 

Li Log: Just one more chance I beg of you. 

BLUEBEARD: My verdict is final. (He seizes her.) 

Li Loe: Now the great god Siva help me! (Enter 
two brothers.) 
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First Broruer: Stop! (The two brothers reach for 
Bluebeard. He tries to escape. They seize him and a 
struggle ensues. They kill Bluebeard. Li Loe runs to 
her brothers.) 

Li Log: Ah, dear brothers, how welcome you are! 
You have saved my all-too-worthless life. Accept 
my most humble thanks. How did you get here so 
swiftly? 

Seconp Broruer: A great cloud covered the sun, 
and in the darkness we were seized and brought 
here in so strange and breath-taking a manner that 
it can only be by the intervention of the gods. 


First Broruer: What a strange room, how ghost- 
ly a place for my lily-sister. Who are these un- 
fortunates? 

Li Lor: Bluebeard’s former wives. I was soon to 
join them. Never again will I let my curiosity be so 
It is a fault that leads to direful results. 
I am weak 
(The brothers support 


aroused. 
Take me from this gruesome chamber. 
and ill. Help me, brothers. 
her from the room. Enter the Devil.) 
Devi: Thus end all evil doers! (Drags Bluebeard 
from room.) 
Curtain 





A WHITE LINE WOODBLOCK BY A PUPIL OF 
SUNSHINE WILLIAMS, LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA 
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SECTION OF LARGE WALL FRIEZE MADE WITH CUT PAPER BY THE SEVENTH GRADE 
STUDENTS OF THE ELY, MINNESOTA, SCHOOLS. FRANCES L. STOKES, ART SUPERVISOR 
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Illustrative Art 


CHARLOTTE HOWARD 


Roosevelt Platoon School, Salinas, California 





EING desirous of obtaining a little 
variety in our work and wishing to 
stimulate interest in keeping abreast of the 
times, the fifth grades of the Roosevelt 
Platoon School decided not long ago to 
introduce a little modernism into our study 
of art and interior decoration. Of course 
we have been giving this phase of art work 
due consideration in junior and senior high 
schools for some time, but it has been only in 
the last year that we have attempted to do 
this in the grades. 

The method of developing the work has 
been as follows: 

Each child was instructed to select his 
favorite folk tale, book illustration or funny- 
paper cartoon and bring it to class for dis- 
cussion. One art period was used in which to 
select and to familiar with the 
characters to be used and to discuss char- 
acteristic ways in which to represent each 
character or scene. As soon as the general 
plan had been completed, the sixth grade 
made simple outline drawings on light 
weight wrapping paper to be used for 
sketches for the fifth graders to follow. 
When the first twelve drawings had been 
made, the real work was begun. Twelve 
pupils would work on their wall hangings 
while the rest of the class did seat work. 

Each pupil traced the sketch, which had 
been made by the sixth grade child, on the 
back of a large piece of oilcloth. After the 
outline had been made, the children started 
to color; they used colored chalk and char- 
coal for outlining. These wall hangings are 
all thirty-six inches in width and range from 
one-half yard to two yards in length. The 
shading, the color schemes and the back- 
ground of each illustration were done entirely 


become 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY FIFTH GRADE STUDENTS 


OF THE ROOSEVELT PLATOON SCHOOL, 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA. DONE UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF CHARLOTTE HOWARD 


by the fifth grader who originally had chosen 
that particular subject. 
Interest in the work was so keen that after 
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MOTHER GOOSE ILLUSTRATED IN A NEW WAY BY 
PUPILS OF CHARLOTTE HOWARD, SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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a child had finished a wall hanging of his 
own, he was anxious to help others work or 
to make another hanging for himself. Two 
boys asked if they might buy oilcloth for one 
boy who couldn’t afford to purchase his 
own; they wanted him to have a part in the 
art work they had been enjoying so much 
themselves. 

So far we have completed twenty-two 
illustrations. The children were delighted 
when these were placed on exhibition, first 
as a down-town window display and later 
as wall hangings to decorate the Salinas 
Armory for the President’s Ball. Eventually, 


the illustrations will be used for various 
purposes. Some of the children have given 
their drawings to different classrooms to be 
used for wall decorations; others are going 
to decorate their own or younger children’s 
rooms with their pieces of illustration. 

The progress of and the interest in this 
art project has been extremely interesting to 
all of us. In the last few days several chil- 
dren have suggested that we might make new 
and larger illustrations depiciting typical 
scenes and people of other lands. These will 
be made especially for wall hangings for our 
social science classroom. 


My View 


I want to live on a mountain-top, 

My view flung far and wide. 

To see the first rosy glow of the morning 
Burst to a golden surprise. 

To see that last sunlight 

As it slowly leaves the hills. 

To watch the shadows deepen 

From the mountain-top, on down the rills. 
I want a valley before me 

With a lake so clear and deep, 

Trees to reflect their beauty 

Where water and forest meet. 
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DESIGN IN TEMPERA BY A PUPIL OF CATHERINE M. MURPHY, NEW TRIER HIGH SCHOOL, 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS, THE ORIGINAL IS VERY PLEASING IN BRILLIANT COLOR 
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ALL-OVERS MADE WITH DIFFERENT NAMES MAKES AN INTERESTING PROBLEM. THESE WERE 
DONE ON SQUARED PAPER WITH WAX CRAYONS, BY PUPILS OF FRANCES DOMMER, ART SUPER- 
VISOR, SOUTH ST. PAUL HIGH SCHOOL, SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Thanks to the 
Southpaw 


ANN E. Jones, Art Instructor 


Sterling, Colorado 





alized. 

Ours is a Platoon school including grades 
one to four. That is, it did have only four 
grades until last year when the fifth grade 
was added. 

Three years ago two boys, one in the third 
grade, the other in the fourth, presented a 
chalk talk apiece in conjunction with an 
auditorium program. This proved un- 
expectedly popular. 

Two years ago it was very difficult to pick 
only two from the fourth grade group, so, 
using La Verne, who had been the third grade 
chalk talker, as a nucleus, three other left- 
handed boys were found in the same class 
and all above average. This was too unusual 
an opportunity to miss, and the “Left- 
handed Quartette” came into being. 

Three boys worked with an easel apiece 
while one boy told the story. Richard, who 
could tell stories so that even grown-up 
people enjoyed them, came in first; then 
Jack, with his brilliant sketchy style; 
La Verne (the former third grade representa- 
tive) worked in the center because he was 
tallest; and, finally, Philip, a dreamy ab- 
sorbed youngster (now very much interested 
in radio). In order to emphasize the left- 
handedness, Kendall was chosen as a pre- 
liminary speaker. 

The first production was “Little Black 
Kendall first and drew 
Black Sambo’s portrait. When he 
through, the left-handed quartette came on 
all together. Richard told the story, Jack 
drew Black Sambo all dressed up, La Verne 
drew the “tager,” and Philip drew Black 


, ae even in art work he can be capi- 
t 


Sambo.” came 


was 
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Sambo eating pancakes from a plate on a 
red-checkered tablecloth. 

Now, a girls’ quartette seemed advisable. 
The story. they decided on was that of the 
“Little Red Hen.” Its charm was not only 
in the simplicity of the drawings, but also 
in the story which ended, “‘And—they did!” 

The next year when all were in the fifth 
grade the left-handed quartette presented 
“The Tar Baby” the first semester, and the 
“Three Little Pigs” the second semester. 
The girls presented “Little Red Riding 
Hood.” There also came into being several 
health chalk talks by other youngsters, and 
the twins worked out pictures for “I had a 
Little Shadow.” 

This year, although they have graduated 
from the Lincoln School, the left-handed 
boys gave up their time to help at a musical 
recital. They worked out pictures to help 
interpret the music. 

All this has been hard and extra work, but 
the enjoyment has more than repaid the 
effort. If youngsters are willing to give up 
playtime; if the school and various organiza- 
tions are willing to give the time for a per- 
formance of this type; and the principal and 
superintendent are willing to co-operate, 
perhaps the Art Department is not a lost 
article. 

Now, without as many left-handed people, 
something else had to be done, so this year 
there is a “Blonde Boys’ Quartette’ com- 
posed of four not-quite-towheads. There is 
also a girls’ quartette composed of four 
curly-headed girls. Then there are Peggy 
and Barney who draw a “Gingham Dog and 
Calico Cat”; Harold and Irene do “Jack 
and Jill.”” Besides these there are a trio, a 
pair of girl artists, and a pair of boy artists. 

The work must be entirely their own. 
They go over the story all together and their 
places are assigned according to size. 

“Jack will tell the story. Glenn is next 
tallest; perhaps he had better draw some- 
thing about the first third of the story. 
Melvin should take the middle part of the 
story because he is tallest, and Michael will 
see to the last part with a good finish up 
picture.”’ 
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DRAWINGS USED IN THE CHALK TALKS DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING 
ARTICLE BY ANN E. JONES, ART INSTRUCTOR, STERLING, COLORADO 
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CHALK TALK DRAWINGS BY A PUPIL OF ANN E. JONES OF STERLING, COLORADO 
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They hand in sketches, criticize, draw on 
the blackboard, criticize again, correct and 
practice until they are sure of themselves. 
Then they practice in color with chalk. 

All this has been aside from regular work. 
It has been worth while if only from the 
youngster’s point of view. Any boy who is 
willing to give up baseball or marbles after 
and before school, or any girl who is willing 
to give up play time, and even a little more, 


should most certainly deserve a little time 
and interest. 

They have worked hard, these boys and 
girls. They have been gloriously received, 
and the Art Department has not suffered 
from the fad, if it is one. So—‘‘out of the 
mouths of babes,”’ and through the liberal 
use of the humble chalk, we hope we are 
helping to make Art an indispensable part of 
Sterling, Colorado. 





ENGINE DONE IN EASEL POSTER PAINT BY ABE GELMAN, AGE 9, OF HARBOR SCHOOL, NEW LONDON, 


CONNECTICUT. TEACHER, MISS ELIZABETH 
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SHEEDY. 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, ALICE 8. BISHOP 
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COMPLETED STAGE SCENERY FOR AN OPERETTA. 


PAINTED BY PUPILS AT ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 





Scenery 
for Our Operetta 


As Told by Fourth and Fifth 
Grade Pupils of Molly Hand, 


Elementary Teacher of Departmental Art 


School No. 5, Elizabeth, N. J. 





How We Mape Our OPERETTA SCENERY 
Joseph Reinhard, Fifth Grade 


HE first thing we did was to go into 

Room 12 with Miss Hand. We moved 
the chairs to one side of the room. We 
brought yardsticks with us, and laid the 
material on the floor. It was builders’ 
sheathing paper. Most of the boys in our 
group did not know how to measure very 
well. We all knew how when we had finished. 
We measured ten feet the long way and three 
feet across. We had to measure twenty-one 
strips of that size. Then we brought the 
material into Room 10. We fastened the 
sheathing paper to the wall with Scotch 
tape. Bruno had to stand on the top step of 
the ladder to reach high enough. 

Miss Hand helped the boys to outline the 
first two trees, and to measure the horizon 
line. Then we were ready to paint. Some 
people painted from ladders, if their parents 
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gave permission, and all the others painted 
from chairs or the floor. Nearly everyone in 
four classes had a turn at painting. We have 
the backdrop finished, and now we have to 
finish the two sides. The girls are cutting out 
the leaves for the large trees in front of the 
stage. When we have finished, the scenery 
will go to School 1 for our operetta, as we 
have no stage in our school. 

The scenery shows trees, a lake, moun- 
tains, and sky. I wonder how it will look 
when finished. The sky was painted with 
spots of bright colors; red, blue, and yellow. 
This made it sparkle. The sides of the stage 
will have many large tree trunks. We will 
enter the stage through holes in the largest 
tree trunks. We will make rocks by covering 
boxes with painted burlap. We will paint a 
waterfall, also. 


ON THE LADDER 
Joseph King, Fifth Grade 


When I was up on the ladder painting a 
tree, it was pretty hard to paint. I was 
helping to paint the scenery for our operetta, 
and I hope it will turn out all right. The 
colors for the trunk were orange, purple, 
dark green, and light green. The orange was 
on the sunny side, and the purple on the 
shadow side. How round the tree looked 
when we painted it that way. It looked as if 
the sun was really shining when we put 
bright yellow lights on the leaves. The 
children are now saying that our art class is 
out of doors. 
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Arter It Was ALL OVER 
Gloria West, Fifth Grade 


“Hello, Gloria! 
from?” 

“T have been to see Mr. Gail, the blind 
man. He told me that he heard so much 
about the painting that was used as a back- 
ground for the operetta given by the pupils 
of the fourth and fifth grades at Jonathan 
Dickinson School, that he wanted me to tell 
him all about it.” 

“How could you make a poor blind man 
see our lovely scenery?” 

“Well, Mary, I painted a word picture. 
I tried to describe the scene as well as I 
could. By standing on the right, one could 
see a white waterfall, surrounded by trees 
in blossom. On the left could be seen a birch 
tree very clearly, and the mountains made a 
perfect background. I told him that the 
parents were invited to see the play, and 
how the Principal of our school made a 
speech after the show, and said how it 
impressed him, and that in all his teaching 
days in our city he had never seen a finer 
operetta given by boys and girls of fourth 
and fifth grades. He also said he had never 
seen any scenery so beautiful and natural. 
Others said it looked too professional to 
have been done by children, but we know 
that we did it.”’ 


Where are you coming 


CONCLUSION 
By the Teacher 


I never entered a school project with so 
much trepidation as this one, because of 
having very little experience with stage 
effects, and having to construct so much 
scenery in such a limited space as one 
classroom. Scotch tape solved the problem 
as it bore the weight of the heavy strips very 
well, and was easy to remove, the strips 
having to be rearranged often. 

The teachers who designed the costumes 
had our main colors; yellow-green and 
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PUPILS AT ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY, AT WORK 


ON THEIR OPERETTA SCENERY. THE WORK WAS 
DONE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MOLLY HAND, 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER OF DEPARTMENTAL ART 


purple predominating, so that in the dances 
the figures supplemented the color patterns 
of the background in a satisfying harmony. 
It was, as a whole, an artistic unit. 

I need not list the skills and appreciations 
gained from this project. I think they are 
indicated in the words of the children. Their 
enthusiasm was genuine and unsolicited. 

I pass this experience on, hoping someone 
will enjoy it as much as I did. For nine 
weeks I was teaching other lessons in the 
room where the painting was being done. 
If any one suggests this was too ambitious 
a project for the grade, I will agree. But I 
am glad I tried it. 
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WAX CRAYON ON THICK WALL-BOARD MAKES THESE ATTRACTIVE TILE. 
DONE BY THE PUPILS OF HARRIET B. CONOLLY, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
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SIX TILE CUT IN BUILDING CARDBOARD AND DECORATED WITH TEMPERA PAINT FINISHED WITH 

VARNISH COATING BY THE STUDENTS OF SUSAN BAXTER, AURORA, MINNESOTA. TILE, BOXES 

AND DECORATIVE WALL PANELS MAY BE DESIGNED AND PRODUCED WITH THIS MATERIAI IT 
IS ALWAYS AN INTERESTING PROJECT FOR THE BOYS 
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DRAWINGS IN COLORED PENCIL BY FAKIR MOHEMED, AGED 9; CHANDRA BUSHAN, AGED 10. 

THESE LADS ARE PUPILS AT THE THEOSOPHICAL NATIONAL SCHOOL, BENARES CITY, INDIA. 

8. D. KELKAR, ASSISTANT MASTER. ABOVE IS AN INDIAN LADY USING A PORTABLE COOK STOVE. 
BELOW IS A WOMAN GRINDING ON A STONE HAND MILL 
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INSECT DESIGNS MADE BY SEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS, THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EUGENE, OREGON. MISS DAYE MARSHALL, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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Children of 
Foreign Lands 


ANSTRICE CARTER KELLOGG, Art Supervisor 


Saugus, Massachusetts 
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E’RE studying foreign lands and 
people. Tell us some way that we 
can make pictures of the people from the 
countries we’re reading about!’ Thus came 
the request from one of my fourth grade 
classes. I hadn’t planned to do just that, but 
if that would meet their need I’d throw my 
plans to the four winds to travel as they may. 

It’s great to know that of their own free 
will they want to create something that fits 
in with social studies, or any other subject for 
that matter! As Miss Helen Cleaves said 
but a few days ago: “At last we’re (meaning 
art teachers) coming into our own.” 

As a carpenter builds a house upon a 
foundation, so, too, we can start with some 
foundation to make these people of foreign 
lands. A master sculptor starts his forms 
and figures upon a form—makes a figure in 
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the nude before he clothes it, just as did 
Leonard P. Craske on his fisherman’s 
memorial at Gloucester. 

Now the sketching of the human form in 
the nude is too difficult for a fourth grader, 
but a foundation or shape may be used, 
upon which the children of various foreign 
lands may emerge. 

The oval for a head, the rectangle for the 
body and, of course, arms, legs, and hands 
may be shown with lines. Just as a fairy 
lifts her magic wand in the fairy story, the 
pencil may be the wand of magic and the 
fourth grader the fairy. Costumes may be 
discussed, then the foundation figure clothed 
with the garments of various nations. 

As to backgrounds—they will just nat- 
urally emerge; Herfa’s tent and camel from 
Arabia, Nandla’s igloo and dog sled from 
the cold north will willingly be included. 

What is the result? These visual impres- 
sions make the integrated lesson of far more 
value. As Miss Mabel Bragg of Boston 
University once said: “It is as defective 
speech, if one never lets a ray of sunlight 
upon one’s face.’’ So, the rays of the desert 
sun from the land of Herfa and the gorgeous 
colors of the aurora borealis of the snow- 
clad country of Nandla shown upon the 
faces of that little fourth grade class of the 
Cliftondale School. 
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CHILDREN of 
FORCIGN LANDS 


A\nstrice Carter Kellogg 
Art Supv. Sauqus , Mass. 


Dol «77 
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Brittany 
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ELEMENTS °f BEAUTY 


ART STRUCTURE. ARTISTIC pottery depends 
on the finest composition of curved lines for ar- 
tistic forms. The LINE of BEAUTY A and the CURVE 
of GRACE B are two lines appearing often in good 
pottery and their ascending and descending ratios 
are related to composition in music, poetry, motion, 
and architecture. 
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Creative Activity 
via the Strip Film 


CATHERINE May MorIARTY 
Teacher of Geography 


James John School, Portland, Oregon 





RESENTATION in the auditorium of a 

class-made strip film had been a huge 
success. Enthusiasm ran high in the classes 
that had been privileged to see it. A search 
for suitable material began. Soon strip film 
making had taken the geography classes by 
storm. 

Thursdays had for some time been set 
aside as special program days to provide an 
opportunity for individual students to give 
special projects and topics that they had 
initiated. 

With the introduction of strip film making, 
the big table in the corner of our classroom 
became a much occupied and a very busy 
place, with each student too absorbed in his 
own work to realize the presence of others. 
The space under the table became the 
“parking place” for “movie machines’’ of 
every conceivable size and shape. On 
Thursdays each of them was taken out and 
run by its proud possessor while he told the 
story of the incidents portrayed. 

“The Story of Cotton,” “The Story of 
Silk,” “The Story of Bananas,” and many 
others were pictured and related. Admiration 
was showered upon the successful “pro- 
ducers.”” Each week found new aspirants 
for class recognition. They became possessed 
with a desire to draw. Often two or more 
members of the class shared both the work 
and the glory. When the “sound” part of 
the picture was long it was shared by each of 
the members of the group, or by pupils of 
their selection. Occasionally, when it was 
short, the one best qualified was chosen to 
give the entire story. 
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The class studying European geography 
had among its members a boy who remem- 
bered having read Lucy Fitch Perkins’ story 
of the “Irish Twins.” The injustice of the 
Irish land laws, or English land laws made 
for Ireland, so simply told in that story, 
had deeply impressed him. He decided to 
tell, by means of a strip film, how the twins 
helped their father to meet a raise in rent 
due to the improvements he had made on 
the land. 

Several of his classmates became his 
assistants. He was the “sketch artist,’’ and 
they the “color artists.” After deciding the 
size their pictures were to be the paper was 
cut into strips and accordion plaited. It was 
then divided into parts, each part containing 
several folds or plaits of the paper. The 
“sketch artist” drew the picture of “The 
Irish Twins” on the first page, held a con- 
sultation with an assistant on colors to be 
used, and turned it over to be colored. 

A careful list of his pictures was now found 
necessary, for he must skip several and yet 
work on one while the first was being colored. 
By following his numbered list, he was soon 
able to keep his several assistants busy while 
he sketched. 

Meanwhile, a paper carton was being 
decorated for the stage, or machine. The 
Scuoot Arts MaGazine offered good sug- 
gestions for this part of the work. Extracts 
from the story had to be carefully selected 
to eliminate any unnecessary material. 

On program day the picture was “run’’ 
on their own “machine” and the story told 
by members of the group. 

Would you develop enthusiasm? Try strip 
film making! 


Our First Run Picture 


Our unit of work on the geography of 
China had been carefully integrated with 
art, literature, and library research. When 
it was nearly finished, a new and different 
means of expression was greatly to be desired. 
Many members of the class had looked with 
friendly rivalry at the free-hand sketches of 
Livingstone’s adventures in Africa drawn 
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A SCENE FROM THE 


by members of a lower class to illustrate the 
stories of those exciting adventures told by 
their classmates. 

“Couldn’t they do something different, 
too? Something as interesting as that?”’ 

This class had not yet attempted the 
making of a strip film. When it was 
suggested to them their enthusiasm was 
unbounded. 

Their choice of the right story was a 
momentous decision. Their reading had 
included “Young Fu,” “The Young Revolu- 
tionist,”’ ‘Fire Cracker Land,” “Little Pear,” 
“Chinese Inkstick,” “Bud and Bamboo,” 
“Shen of the Sea” and many other Chinese 
stories. Which of these lent itself most 
readily to the making of a strip film, was the 
question. When the vote was finally taken, 
there could be no doubt of the popularity 
of “That Lazy Ah Fun” from Arthur Bowie 
Chrisman’s ‘Shen of the Sea.” The boy who 
had “blown up the kang, to say nothing of 
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FILM, “THE IRISH TWINS” 


his honorable father,” provided untold 
amusement. Drawing that powder-rocked 
house would be fun! Fingers fairly twitched 
to get started. 

The first thing to do was to have try-outs 
in drawing for the purpose of se'ecting our 
“sketch artists,’ and try-outs in reading in 
order to choose those students best qualified 
to produce the “‘sound” part of the picture. 
Determined efforts to say, ““M-m-m-more 
f-f-fire, A-a-ah Fun,” dramatically, might 
win a coveted part. Those whose pictures of 
Dr. Chu Ping or Ah Fun pleased the class 
most would be chosen for our committee of 
sketch artists. Perhaps no one had ever 
before wished so much that he might draw 
well. 

Evenings were devoted to the teacher’s 
part of the work. Familiarity with the story 
was a great asset. Illustrations in the book 
aided immensely. The story was re-read 
carefully while the picture suggested by each 
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DOCTOR CHU PING HAD MILKED THE COW AND THE COW HAD KICKED THE BUCKET 
OVER BEFORE LOW MOO CAME-——DECLARING THAT AH FUN SHOULD BE WHIPPED 





DOCTOR CHU PING CALLED FROM THIS HOUSE TO THAT, TO VISIT THE AILING 
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M-M-M-MORE W-W-WOOD, AH-AH-FUN 








MRS. LOW MOO UPBRAIDED THE DOCTOR UNMERCIFULLY 
FOR UTTERLY HAVOCING HER TENDER, PRETTY CABBAGES 
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sentence was visualized. Numbers for these 
pictures were written on a strip of paper 
clipped to the margin of the page. When 
fifty pictures had been decided upon, each 
phrase or sentence that suggested one of 
them was written on the upper half of care- 
fully numbered small sheets of notepaper. 
On the lower half, directions for making that 
picture were written. To illustrate, 


“Dr. Chu Ping was a good man.” 
copy illustration, p. 142 


The directions were checked for possible 
use of the same drawing in several pictures. 
After the first direction for drawing a table 
the words “four tables” were added. After 
the direction for drawing a dany, it was 
necessary to write “nine kangs,’’ because our 
pictures were to be cut from black paper and 
pasted to the “‘film”’ of white wrapping paper. 
Pictures were bound at times to be torn or 
spoiled in pasting, so the general direction 
for cutting was “Always cut three patterns 
at one time.” 


The complete set of directions were handed 
to the class to be copied so that there might 
always be a complete list, stapled together, 
at the teacher’s desk while separate pages 
were being used by members of the class. 

A date on which to show the picture in the 
auditorium was selected. Quite intention- 
ally, that date left a little less time than 
seemed necessary to complete the picture. 
This limited time called for speed. Per- 
fection was to be sacrificed rather than 
enthusiasm. 


A list of the committees needed was made. 
Their names are sufficient to suggest their 
duties. 


Supplies, 2 members 

Machine, 2 members 

Sketching, unlimited 

Cutting, unlimited 

Pattern mounting, 2 members 
Arranging, 2 members 

Pasting, 2, 4, or 6 members, in relays 
Clean Up, 4 members 


oe ON 


—“?- 


/ 
. 


This arrangement gave ample oppor- 
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tunity for every member of the class to 
co-operate, and such co-operation had never 
before been experienced! A more delightful 
group with which to work can scarcely be 
imagined. Could this have been entirely due 
to the keenness of their interest? Sketch 
artists held the admiration of the entire 
class but others were happy if they could 
only cut, or paste, or clean up. Helpfulness 
became their watchword. 


Our machine was such a and 
proved so easy to operate that it is worthy 
of description. As the paper for our film was 
thirty inches wide our first consideration in 
making the machine was to accommodate 
this width, with some allowance for “play,” 
as it operated on rollers. The pictures were 
to be eighteen inches wide and there were to 
be fifty of them, so considerable space above 


success, 


and below the rollers was necessary. 

As worked out, the box-like machine was 
32 by 21 by 10 inches with four braces across 
the back, leaving a nice open rectangle in 
which to place the desk lamp that was used 
for the light. Holes for two 36-inch window 
shade rollers were bored 3 inches from the 
top and bottom and 2 inches from the front. 
Plywood and spool handles were attached to 
one end of the rollers. 

The appearance of the machine was vastly 
improved by a covering of black oilcloth put 
on so that its front edge extended and could 
be turned in at the ends, down at the top, 
and up at the bottom to cover the rolls of 
film. 

Black silk curtains were fastened to a 
valance, run on a curtain rod, and properly 
hung on the front of the machine. Our one 
touch of color—or one should say two 
touches of color—were furnished by the tie- 
backs, made of brightly-colored grosgrain 
ribbon. 

When the roll of paper film was finally in 
place, everyone was eager to try it out in the 
auditorium. A piece of drapery exactly like 
our stage curtains covered the table upon 
which the machine was placed. The stage 
curtains were drawn to it on the sides, and 
the moving picture screen lowered till it 
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rested across the top. Thus the stage prop- 
erties that were to cause the “explosion,” 
the crackling of the bamboo, etc., were 
completely hidden. 

Since there was no megaphone to be had, 
speakers appeared on alternate sides of the 
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machine. They made the story as dramatic 
as possible. 

When the program was over their cheeks 
glowed and their eyes sparkled with a feeling 
of accomplishment. 

“Couldn’t we make more ‘movies’?”’ 
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THE MIXTURE WAS POURED INTO A BAMBOO TUBE 


Art in Home Work 


Dorotuy VIRGINIA BENNIT, Art Instructor 


William S. Hackett Junior High School 
Albany, New York 





HE Art teacher can expect: 
1. To stimulate pupil pride in attrac- 
tive homework papers, 
2. To cheer the academic subject teacher 
with attractive homework papers, 
3. To exercise and keep limber the pupil 
imagination and sketching muscles, 
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4. To afford a practical and rapid applica- 
tion for simple lettering, 

5. To bring Art closer to the everyday 
work of the school and make its service 
more valuable, 
when she introduces the problem of Art in 
homework. 

After instruction in single line lettering 
has been given, one or two art periods are 
devoted to having students write or letter 
one of their academic class assignments. To 
this page of work they apply the principles 
governing spacing, balance, and emphasis, 
Colored pencils and quick sketch illustra- 
tions add just the touch of fun needed to 
make the problem one which the students 
will continue to remember and apply. 
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HOMEWORK BECOMES LESS OF A BURDEN WHEN COLORED PENCILS AND QUICK SKETCH ILLUS- 

TRATIONS ADD JUST THE TOUCH OF FUN NEEDED TO MAKE THE PROBLEM ONE WHICH THE 

STUDENTS WILL CONTINUE TO REMEMBER AND APPLY. DOROTHY V. BENNIT, ART INSTRUCTOR, 
WILLIAM 8. HACKETT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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Portraiture by 
. Young Children 


Wituiam V. WInsLow, Supervisor of Art 


North Tonawanda, New York 





ERY young children represent the 

human figure in a number of ways. 
Sometimes the head is indicated by a circle 
with the facial features prominent. To this 
head are appended arms with hands, legs 
with feet. In later drawings the body is 
added to the head by means of an oval, a 
series of ovals, a rectangle, or a triangle. 
From this body the arms and legs are added 
in a more realistic arrangement. 

It has been frequently pointed out that a 
child’s reason for making these drawings is 
merely his interest in identifying the human 
figure—not in depicting it. This would 
account for his earliest endeavors at least. 
As he matures, his drawings become much 
more realistic but still have much in common 
with his earlier drawings. This paper will 
point out some of these similarities and 
will also call attention of the 
advancements. 

The drawings here shown, however, may 
well be considered realistic. They are 
characteristic of child art and are for this 
reason worthy of careful study. 

Plate I consists of drawings from the Pre- 
primer grade and Grade I. These drawings 
all show a remarkable development over such 
drawing as outlined above but many of the 
early characteristics still survive. In this 
respect it will be noted that the rectangular 
body formation still persists. Eyes are high 
up in forehead and are far apart as in earlier 
drawings. Facial features, especially the 
mouth, are still unduly prominent. 

All of the drawings here shown were made 
as portraits—mostly as self-portraits. In one 


to some 
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drawing where two figures are shown one is 
the person of the young artist herself. 

Note that in Plate I the figure is depicted 
in its entirety with one exception. Very 
young children invariably show the figure 
full length. Even in the earliest drawings this 
is presumably the intention. The head is 
made very large in proportion to the body. 

Emphasis is given to detail as in the case 
of the figures shown. The nose is represented 
as two dots (nostrils) rather early. 
times a triangle or circle serves the purpose. 
The “Archaic smile” is evident. When the 
feet are shown they face in one direction as 
in Egyptian Art. 
rare. 

In Plate II from Grades 2, 3, 4 and 5 there 
is a considerable advancement, principally 
in technique, over the work shown in Plate I. 
Now the children apparently see the reason- 
ableness of depicting the head in better 
proportion to the body and in showing the 
upper part of the figure (head and shoulders) 
as is customary in portraiture by the adult 
artist. 


Some- 


Profiles are extremely 


In this plate observe the action in the 
eyes. folling eyes are drawn. ‘This is 
characteristic in child art. Facial features 
play a more appropriate part in the composi- 
tion of the face; rosy cheeks, natural or 
otherwise, predominate and have come to 
stay. The smile is gone. 

In the side view in Plate II there is an 
actual facial resemblance to the young artist 
who made the picture. It is a well-known 
fact that even unintentionally the adult 
artist tends to represent himself. When 
doing so with intention, children often find 
it easy to do this. 

Most of the drawings shown were done 
from the imagination, each child 
encouraged to represent himself. 
children, however, may have looked about at 
their neighbors to see how they appeared. 
In one case, in Grade 5, a child depicted the 
teacher. All drawings, as said above, were 
made as portraits, not as illustrations. 

Washington’s head and 
Stuart, hanging in each school building, 
served to exemplify the portrait. Portraiture 


being 
Some 


shoulders, by 
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PRE-PRIMER (UPPER LEFT) AND GRADE I PORTRAITURE. WILLIAM V. 
WINSLOW, SUPERVISOR OF ART, NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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ABOVE: PORTRAITS BY PUPILS OF GRADE III AND GRADE II. BELOW: GRADES V AND IV 
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was new to the children, and they enjoy the 
unusual and the new. The principle of self- 
interest presumably played an important 
part in many drawings, for in this respect, at 
least, children are like other persons. At any 








rate they were captivated by the idea, ‘‘Let’s 
make our own picture.” 

Any elementary art teacher who has not 
undertaken portraiture is missing a real 
opportunity. 











ANIMAL FORMS USED IN COMPOSITION BY A FIFTH GRADE PUPIL OF MISS NICHOLAS 
AND MISS STRUTZEL. SUSAN BAXTER, SUPERVISOR OF ART, AURORA, MINNESOTA 
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ABOVE: WORK OF THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE PUPILS SHOWING THE USE OF VARIOUS MATERIALS 

WHICH MAY BE USED IN ILLUSTRATION. SOME OF THE MATERIALS USED ARE COTTON, FUR, AND 

HAIR. ROOM TEACHERS ARE AMELIA PERMAN, HELEN SWANSON, HELEN CHANE AND LOUIS 

SOLIE. TREVA MILLS, ART DIRECTOR, LEAD, SOUTH DAKOTA. BELOW: A CUT PAPER FRIEZE 

MADE BY THE THIRD GRADE PUPILS OF HELEN SWANSON UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
TREVA MILLS, LEAD, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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MARGARET GEUDER, Art Supervisor 


Dover, Ohio 





Prong BYRD and the men who 
brave hardships and severe frigid 
climates have been a source of interest to 
They heard 
the broadcasts from Little America, they 
read about them in Weekly Readers which are 
published at Columbus, Ohio, they got 
information from Geographic and other 
magazines and newspapers. 

Penguins have been my hobby for many 
years, long before I knew that they too were 
a great hobby of the actor and writer, 
Roland Young. I have sketched them in 
every conceivable manner, made batik wall 
hangings and never failed to become the 


boys and girls in the schools. 





possessor of toys or any illustration of them 
in knickknack. Last summer while traveling 
in Wisconsin, I bought one made of sea- 
shells in an art shop. My friends, seeing 
them at the Chicago Century of Progress and 
in other art shops, were reminded of my 
hobby and sent me paperweights and China 
sets of them. 

Finally, I carried the love of them into 
the schoolroom. The children think they 
look like little men when they strut along 
straight and upright. They thought they 
looked much like ducks when squatting on 
the snow or swimming in the water. 

Children are always interested in birds 
and animals and the sketching of them was 
very interesting. After good shapes were 
made, they were put on white or blue paper 
and each child put in his idea of a region 
where ice and snow prevails, surrounded, 
perhaps, by the huge ocean where the penguin 
spends the greater part of the year. He 
comes to the islands during the nesting 
season; otherwise he is a swimmer on the 
great highway of water. 


CLOTH PENGUIN AND SOME TEMPERA PENGUINS BY PUPILS 


OF MARGARET GEUDER, 
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ART SUPERVISOR, DOVER, OHIO 
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CHALK AND TEMPERA WERE USED AS MEDIUMS IN MAKING THESE PENGUINS 


Chalk and tempera paint were the medi- 
ums used for snow, ice, and white breasts, 
while crayon and water color were used for 
black coats and accents of rocks. 

One girl found in a book at home that 
there were twenty-eight kinds of penguins. 
The most mentioned kinds in all writings 
are the “Emperor” or “King” and the 
“‘Pygoscelis” called “Johnny Penguin.”” The 
“Emperor” penguin grows larger and has a 
head smaller in proportion to its body; while 
“Johnny” is much smaller, its head being 
larger in proportion to its body. Their 
sedate walking habits inspired one of the 
men in Byrd’s expedition to write a song, 
“Penguin Parade.” Many of us_ heard 
the song sung during the Little America 
broadcasts. 

Day after day I had the children bring me 
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pictures or materials on this subject since 
our study and drawing of the human-like 
penguin. 

Naturally, the children wanted to know 
what other animals lived there. We found in 
this land of penguins, whales and seals. In 
the fourth grades, where the children had a 
good conception of a ton or two thousand 
pounds, they “ah’d”’ to hear that the 
“‘Wedell seal’”’ of this region weighed a ton. 
When they learned that the “Blue Whale” 
weighs as much as one hundred tons or two 
hundred thousand pounds eyes widened in 
amazement. Several of the fourth grades 
decided they wanted to make seals and 
whales, as they are allowed to make that 
which interests them. After making their 
drawings they were to put in their own back- 
ground for Little America’s illustration. 
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LINOLEUM - CUTTERS 


SUMMER TIME IS 
BLOCK PRINTING TIME 


Teachers in Summer Camps with Boy Scouts, 
Girl Seouts, Y.M.C. A. 
groups will find this medium indispensable. For 
making prints, for fabric printing, for plaque 
making, etc., you will find these Linoleum Cutting 
tools the most worth-while material you can give 
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and other organized 


to your groups in camp. 


Linoleum craft is practical, economical, and 
worth while. Boys and girls, and grown-ups like 
it; the medium is fascinating, the work is distinc- 
tive, the techniques and skills are fundamental 
and can often be diverted 


financial reward. 





into channels of 


The NEW SPEEDBALL BLOCK 
PRINTING INKS GIVE FASCINAT- 
ING COLOR EFFECTS 


Prepared especially for School Block Printing. 
Water Soluble. Dry quickly. Blocks easily 
cleaned with water. Finest pigments used. 
Write for color circular showing Red, Orange, 
Yellow, Blue, Green, Violet, Black and White. 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Pens, Clips and Speedball Products and Boston Pencil Sharpeners 


HUNT PEN CO. 


Art Education 
in the High Schools 


Make Block Printing and Lino-craft an in- 
tegral part of your vacation and camp program 


To Teachers: For classroom work, we recom. 
mend “Block Printing with Linoleum” —an illus- 
trated, simple treatise, outlining and explaining 
classroom instruction. At your Art 
Dealers or Stationers. 


Supply 
25 cents 


Write for instructive circulars. 





CAMDEN 


NEW JERSEY 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ART WORK IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR H1GH SCHOOLS 





Continued from page 584 
be folly; but at the close I should like to 
outline a few of the future possibilities of art 
education. 

In small groups, in teachers’ meetings, in 
state and even in 
national there should be a 
closer concerted effort to see to it that our 
adolescents have a quality of art teaching 
that justifies beyond any reasonable doubt 
the very existence of art education. It can 
come, only if the teachers understand and 
practice both ends of the requirements of the 
namely, pupil-understanding and in- 
creased knowledge of the field of art prac- 
tices in terms of today’s social and economic 


panel discussions, in 
conventions, 


job, 


changes. These young people must be trained 
for the future by bringing the future into the 
classroom. It is not possible to prepare them 
task! But at least we can 
begin to train today for the skills which are 


to meet every 


in demand now. 


Student choices of types of work in which 
he is most interested. Careful analysis of the 
field as to possibilities for employment by 
both teacher and pupil. This might be a 
term topic for essay work in co-operation 
with the work in English. Writing letters to 
best sources to ascertain the answers from 
people working in the field. 
local community to find 
bilities are at hand, 


Canvass of the 
out what possi- 
also interviewing local 

Cataloging and com- 
piling all sources pertaining to the chosen 
field such as magazine articles and books. 

Careful analysis of what steps to take to 
the chosen field. What 
the classroom; in 
How to map out the step ahead 


professional people. 


arrive at type of 
practice to 


home-work. 


pursue in 


so as to relate the present work with the 


future. Interviewing of local professional 


people with queries when needed and if those 
in the profession are willing to impart their 
knowledge. 


(This will depend on the person 
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Polycolor Wax 
Gayons in I8 


assorted hues 
well suited to 
sketch hing> 
\ Peétine 
Sket, 
ea 
>» 


Price $2.25 per sete 
ESPECIALLY FINE FOR OUTDOORS! 





LOH: 


and whether or not his contacts in the trade 
world permit him.) 

The attitude of the teacher should at every 
turn be helpful and alert to the student’s 
The should never 
dominate the direction, nor be a crutch upon 
which the student may lean. At times group 
problems in training for certain things will 
arise lectures on color, design, 
history of art, etc., which necessitate the 


problems. teacher 


such as 
“teacher” show——but these should be special 
occasions. 

The teacher should also constantly be on 
the lookout for qualities in the student which 
show his independence of action balanced by 
a highly co-operative effort on his part to 
work easily with others, not to steal the 
whole show, even though unusually talented. 
An increasing amount of self criticism on the 
part of the student should show his desire to 
carry a unit of work through to a sense of 
completion. 

A constant change in type of work! If the 
students are working on a small scale for one 
problem, give them a large one in an entirely 


different medium. (Example in advertising 








KNOOR PENCIL CO--INC- 


@ 373 FOURTH AVE @ NEW YORK@ N@ Y~ @ 





CONTENTS 


2 Negro Pencils 
2 Black Chalk « 
l Sanguine Pencil 
2 Koh-t-noor Drawing 
_ Pencils. 
6 Mona Lisa Sticks 
t Penholder 
1 Rubber Eraser 
1 Fencil Point Pro- 
tector. 


£ach set, complete,$/.50 
This versatile set, with its assorted media 
for both black and color sketching,alLin a 


compact attractive, blue leather-finished 
is welcomed by all sketcherse - 


A VARIED SELECTION OF MEDIA 


bottle label to a 
background for an advertising display.) 
Work should be planned in terms of the 
best trade practices. Find out what they 
are, if you have to write letters all the time, 
or interview local people. 


art—a change from a 


They change 
constantly. For instance, it was the practice 
during the depression to hire “staff artists” 
on salary, and to have the designing done 
within the organization. Today, with the 
increasing pick-up in business, industry and 
agriculture, the so-called “free lance’’ de- 
signer and illustrator are more in demand. 

In some fields, however, such as costume 
and dress designing wherein competition 
and speed are such keen factors, the designers 
are guarded with the utmost care by the 
houses and firms for which they work. 
“Free-lancing’’ would be too open a way of 
displaying ideas. 

In all fields, creative efforts are highly 
valued. Sometimes, this is hard to under- 
stand in view of the plagiarism which does 
exist beyond a doubt. One firm manufactures 
an article which sells well and before it is on 
the market hardly long enough to prove its 
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For 


pan 


write Devoe & 
Raynolds 


47th St., New York 
City 


CORRELATION OF ART 


WITH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


N 5TH GRADE of the Greenwood School, 

Kansas City, this unique map was painted 
by one of the young students. 

In schools throughout the country, Devoe 
colors and materials are preferred for their 
clarity of color and permanent, non-fading 
properties and they are economical. 





free color cards, 


Com- 
y, Inc., 1 West 
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selling qualities, presto—it is imitated with 
slight changes by another firm! 

To a beginner, this is a sad condition, and 
to the mature artist, an even sadder one. 
But, then, it is a spur to not less creation, but 
more! When we have an inde- 
pendently creative nation in terms of our 
very own needs, and not copyists of the best 
of the past and elsewhere, we too shall find 
our arts expressive of that very creation. We 
have done it with our bridges, our automo- 


become 


biles, our forms of communication. Class- 
practices in independent drawing, 
designing, color scheming, will do so much 
for the creation of finer arts. 

As to teaching appreciation, static lectures 
are mere-static lectures. There can be no real 
appreciation without participation. Courses 
must be planned to fit local needs, to ac- 
quaint the pupils with the best in design, 
color, history and crafts, but it should be 
done so he too selects what best fits his own 
particular needs. Personally, I should like 
all art courses and performance 
courses in some form of skill conducted on 
the project plan. 


room 


to see 
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Grapuic Design, by Leon Friend, M.A., 


and Joseph Hefter, Ph.D. Whittlesey 

House McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 

and London, Price, $7.50. 

A comprehensive survey of the graphic 
arts, covering the history, development, and 
present-day status of the graphic arts, in 
text and illustration. Includes Lettering, 
Printing, Reproduction, Photography, Book 
Design, Advertising, and the Pester. A con- 
cluding chapter on Graphie Arts Education 
describes present-day educational methods. 
Graphic Design can be termed a compact 
encyclopedia of graphic art in its more 
familiar branches. 

This book of over four hundred pages 
contains more than eight hundred illustra- 
tions, including examples of the best work 
of the leading artists and designers of Europe 
and America. It will be invaluable for artists 
and designers, print and book collectors, and 
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KERAMIC KILNS 











DENVER 








those who value fine books. It will appeal 
both to the amateur and the connoisseur. 

Attractively bound in cloth, the book is 
8 x 11 inches in size. 


CoLOR IN SKETCHING AND RENDERING, by 
Arthur L. Guptill, A.I.A. Pencil Points 
Library. Reinhold Publishing Corp. Price, 
$10.00. 

The scope of this volume is limited mainly 
to a consideration of the practical uses of 
color in pigment form—and particularly 
watercolor—in what is commonly termed 
representative painting. 

The text, like that of its companion vol- 
umes, Sketching and Rendering in Pencil and 
Drawing with Pen and Ink, is largely based 
on talks and demonstrations which the 
author has given over a long period of time 


in his various classes in Art, Architecture, | 


and Interior Decoration—especially those at 
Pratt Institute and the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
material, originally a compilation or adapta- 
tion of ideas of widespread derivation, was 


Vv 
ee 


Do YOU work with many classes"of ceramic ware? Meet 
a wide variety of firing conditions? Require flexibility as 
: well as dependability ? 

Schools, as well as many potteries and industrial plants, praise the adaptability of 
Keramic Kilns. These kilns are well suited to all classes of ware . . . from that requir- 
ing just a red heat to the high fire pottery bodies. 

Temperature control is developed to a fine point. And the multiple tube muffle 
transfers heat to the ware at nearly twice the efficiency of other types of muffle. 


Tue DENYER Fire CLAY CompANY 
[PFC] PFC 


BRANCHES AT SALT LAKE CITY. EL PASO, AND NEW YORK 





Investigate the 
KERAMIC KILN 


Complete data on request 


COLO.U.S.A. 








there subjected to lengthy tests in that best 
of all possible proving grounds, the classroom, 
until finally it became amalgamated into 
intensive yet comprehensive courses of study 
which form the foundation for this volume. 

The content of Part I, is suggested by its 
title, “The Elements of Water Color Paint- 
ing.”’ The aim has been to give a thorough 
grounding in such fundamentals of the art as 
the beginner must master before he can hope 
for any real progress, plus an adequate 
consideration of many advanced essentials. 
It is presupposed that the reader of these 
first chapters knows nothing of the subject 
beyond the elements of free-hand sketching. 

In Part II, entitled ‘Architectural Render- 
ing in Color,” the content changes some- 
what, for here both text and illustration take 
on a decidedly architectural flavor, the 
primary aim being to help in the solution of 
such problems of color representation as are 
peculiar to the architect and such of his 
professional relatives as the landscape archi- 
tect and the interior decorator. Taken in 
conjunction with Part I it forms what is 
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This Year 


The better schools are using better artist papers 


A lot of schools tried using cheap artist 
papers when budgets were cut in recent 
years. And what was the result? This 
year hundreds of them are squeezing out 
enough money for good paper— whether 
budgets have been increased or not. 


GOOD PAPER HELPS PUPILS 
DO GOOD WORK 
Because it shows off their efforts to best ad- 
vantage —encourages them tostrive harder, 


This illustration, in water color, is an ex- 
ample of the work being done on Strath- 
more in schools throughout the country. 
Ada Malin, of the Rhode Island School 
of Design, is the student-artist; John Goss, 
the Instructor. 

Are your pupils, too, getting the benefit 
of good artist paper? We would be glad 
to send you a sample book of Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards on request. 






PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 


STRATHMORE 


PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, DEPT. S.A.6 





undoubtedly the most exhaustive volume on 
architectural sketching and rendering ever 
published. This makes it a logical text and 
reference book for the groups just men- 
tioned, as well as for that professional 
architectural-artist known as a “renderer,”’ 
“delineator,”’ or “architectural illustrator.” 
The book contains three hundred and 
forty-eight pages. One hundred and fifty- 
two of these pages are in full color. Many 
helpful color and value charts, as well as 
illustrations of equipment are also included. 
The binding, in black and red cloth, is 
strikingly unusual. Size, 9 x 12 inches. 


BASKETWORK THROUGH THE AGEs, by H. H. 
Bobart, M.B.E. Oxford University Press. 
Price, $5.00. 

This book traces the history of basket- 
making—one of the most ancient of the 
crafts—from prehistoric times, through the 
civilizations of Assyria, Egypt, Greece and 
Rome. In addition to technical information, 
it contains myths, legends and etymological 
references derived from, or influenced by, the 
weaving of baskets. 


The book consists of over one hundred and 
seventy pages, and is generously illustrated. 
Size, 534 x 854 inches. Cloth bound. 


TRAINING GIRLS FOR ART VocaTIONs, by 


Eleanor Shepherd Thompson, Ph.D. 
Clark, Irwin and Company Limited, 


Toronto, Canada. 

This little book, 634 x 95¢ inches in size, 
and containing one hundred and thirty-seven 
pages, is divided into six important chapters: 
Introduction, Procedure, The School Survey, 
The Industrial Survey, Generalization and 
Educational Implications, and Summary and 
Conclusions. 

The primary purpose of the study has 
been to investigate selected schools of 
secondary and college level which provide 
professional art training for young women 
and, from the data so assembled, to attempt 
to appraise the worth of such training in 
meeting vocational needs in trade and indus- 
try. Only four specific phases of art work 
have been considered: Textile Design, In- 
terior Illustration, 


Deocoration, Costume 
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We are Proud to Present 
our new lextbook 


“The Leathercraftsman’ 


BY W.E. SNYDER 


One of the most Complete Books 
on Leathercraft ever Published 


160 PAGES of TEACHING AIDS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 





We at the Leathercraft Studios are feeling pretty happy that our new book will be on the press as 


you read this. We've spent two years on it... in fact, we felt sure we would have it done last 
year, but we wanted to make it ‘the best ever’ and so we have been making many photographs of 
various Operations so that you might see just how they were done, writing and rewriting to make 


explanations simple—and now even our printer says he could teach a class from it. 
ORDER NOW 


$1.50 STRONG PAPER COVER LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 
$2.00 ve vuxe cLorH cover GRATON & KNIGHT CO.., 358 Franklin St., Worcester, Mass. 


Of course, we have all kinds of Leather, Tools, Accessories and Patterns 
Write for free illustrated catalog “B”’ 

















Costume Design. Styling, as related to each 
of these, received some attention also. 

The plan has been as follows: (1) visits to 
schools in New York City and its environs 
which give definite vocational training in 
fields; (2) visits to representative 
shops, studios, factories, where such crafts- 


those 


men work, in order to ascertain from em- 
ployers and employees how well prepared are 
the latter for jobs into which they go after 
leaving school. From a comparison of the 
points of view and expressions of opinion in 
(1) and (2), it is believed that certain gaps 
between school and trade may become evi- 
dent and it is hoped that valid methods of 
effecting a closer union may be submitted. 


Beauty, by Frank Jewett 
Princeton University Press. 


CONCERNING 
Mather, Jr. 
Price, $3.00. 
“Esthetics,” says the author of this vol- 

ume, “is a subject that easily becomes at 

once gaunt and stuffy through elimination 
of what is too pedantically labelled as the 
non-esthetic. This error I hope a long em- 


pirical experience has enabled me to avoid.”’ 


Those who have seen the advanced sheets 
of Concerning Beauty, or heard the lectures 
given by Professor Mather in February 1935 
on the same subject, agree that this error 
has been successfully avoided and that his 
purpose—to make this book less a systema- 
tization than a thorough ventilation of its 


theme—has been brilliantly accomplished. 


Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
Marquand Professor of Art and Archaeology, 
Kmeritus in Princeton University, has had 


The author, 


a great deal of experience as a writer and an 
art critic. He was appointed professor of art 
and archaeology in Princeton University in 
1910 and retired, as professor emeritus, in 
1933. He is still director of the Princeton 
Museum of Historie Art. 

The book, Concerning Beauty, contains 
about two hundred and ninety-one pages; 
eleven reproductions of the works of mas- 
ters; an interesting Table of the Varieties of 
Beauty. The book will make interesting as 
well as beneficial reading for those appreci- 
ative of art and literature as well as those 


actively interested. Size, 534 x 84 inches. 
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Art Stories, Book Three. Curriculum 
Foundation Series. By William G. Whit- 
ford, Edna B. Liek, William 8. Gray. 
Scott Foresman and Co., Chicago. Price, 
SS cents. 

This new art book for third grade should 
do much to dispel the idea that art is a 
“frill.” It presents fundamental art con- 
cepts and art information as applied to the 
problems of daily living. The subject-matter 
includes units on color; drawing, painting, 
and sculpture; landscapes; architecture; 
design; art in school and home; costume; 
artists and their work. 

The purpose of the authors has evidently 
been threefold: (1) to lead children to ob- 
serve and appreciate beauty, not only in 
conventional art, but also in nature and in 
objects of daily use; (2) to teach some funda- 
mental art principles of color, line, arrange- 
ment, ete., and (3) to develop the ability to 
apply these concepts in everyday living. 


Art Stories, Book Three, is beautifully 
gotten up—a book sure to delight by its 
appearance alone. The illustrations include 
fine reproductions of masterpieces of paint- 
ing, drawing, etching, and sculpture, as well as 
work by well-known present-day illustrators. 

The book is planned to follow Books One 
and Two by the same authors. It should be 
easy to read for third-graders with a normal 
reading background. 

The book is profusely illustrated in color, 
contains 176 pages, and is 614 by 8 inches 
in size. 


Tue Art or Aquatint, by B. F. Morrow. 
Minton, Balch and Company, New York 
City. Price, $3.50. 

A complete and comprehensive textbook 
on the subject, with a chapter on softground 
etching; thoroughly illustrated with halftone 
reproductions of three test plates and forty- 
three outstanding contemporary examples. 

Some of the masters represented describe 
their own technique of procedure in clearly 
expressed language. The artist, irrespective 
of his own medium, will find in this book 
another means of expression well worthy of 
his genius. 


—JUST PUBLISHED 








A New Manual for Teachers of Children 


RHYIHM BOOK 


By ELIZABETH WATERMAN 
Winnetka Public Schools, Winnetka, Ill. 








Puytiom. 





rere 


Readers of Scuoot Arts will be more than in- 
terested in this new book, because it contains 
teaching material on the integration of all ele- 
mentary school subjects. The book is copiously 
illustrated, containing five full-page color plates, 
numerous photographs and line drawings of the 
work done by children in carrying out this 
modern educational program. We know of no 
other book, recently published, that is more 
valuable to the elementary school teacher. 











Presenting for the first time, the functional re- 
lationships between rhythmic movement and 
rhythmic expression in various art forms and 
suggesting how to bridge the inter-departmental 
barriers which prevent a natural unity in the 
child’s understanding of rhythm, it gives the 
teacher a practical guide towards the integra- 
tion of the child’s rhythmic experience. Music is 
included for the various rhythmic movements 
THE CONTENTS 

Teaching the Child 
Rhythm 


Drawing and Movement 
Modelling and Movement 
Rhythmic Movements Musical Accompaniments 
Rhythmic Patterns Bibliography 
Vocalization and Movement Index 


Large 8vo. Cloth Music Color Plates $3.60 
SEND NO MONEY... THIS BOOK IS GUARANTEED 


If for any reason you are dissatisfied with this book 
you may return it within five days and receive your 
money back 


A.S. Barnes & Company, Publishers 
67 West 44th St., New York 


Send me a copy of Ruytum Book. I w 
man $3.60 plus a few pennies postage 


N ame 
Address 


City Sta 

( ) Check here if you wish to enclose remittance, thus 
saving postage charges. Same guarantee applies of course 
Norte: This book will be sent On Approvat f j s 
sent on your school letterhead 
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“THE TRIP OF THE YEAR 


... and at Low Cost 





Near Crossley Lake Camp in Glacier Park 


we re inviting you to 


Glacier Park 


@ You can stay at luxurious hotels, hospitable cha- 
lets, cozy tent camps. You can hike or ride horseback 
over 900 miles of trails with new beauty around 
each bend. You can meet friendly Blackfeet Indians, 
interesting people from everywhere—or you can 
camp in the solitudes of ‘‘America’s Most Sublime 
Wilderness.’ You can make pictures of multi-col- 
ored peaks, ancient glaciers, shimmering waterfalls, 
or lovely alpine lakes. Come out on Great Northern's 
Empire Builder on money-saving round trip ticket. 
You can return via Canada or California. 


WINOLD REISS ART SCHOOL 


The third annual summer session of the Winold 
Reiss Art School opens June 15, at St. Mary's Chalets 
in Glacier Park, under the auspices of the College 
of Fine Arts of New York University. Rates very 
reasonable. Ask for descriptive folder. Write to 
Winold Reiss, New York University, New York, or 


----- CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY----- 


A.J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. SA-3, St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me further information about your travel 
service, also Glacier Park Pacific Northwest [) Alaska 
California () All-Expense Tours 


Name 
Address 


City State 








Aquatint, as a means of artistic expression, 
has become increasingly in vogue among 
artists during the last few years. There is no 
doubt that were there adequate descriptions 
of the various processes of aquatint, artists 
would avail themselves of the opportunity 
to employ this beautiful medium of etching. 

After a careful search through practically 
everything written on the subject, Dr. 
Morrow, associate editor of Prints magazine, 
failed to find any enlightening book that he 
could recommend to the many artists who 
wrote him for such information. Accordingly 
he decided to fill this wide gap on the shelf 
of art books, and in this book he has written 
the only comprehensive and complete tech- 
nical treatise on the subject. The various 
branches of aquatint are so simply described 
in detail, with original explanations of how 
the tones and textures are controlled, that 
any art student will readily grasp the idea of 
their technique sufficiently to make aqua- 
tints without the aid of personal instruction. 

The book is 7 by 9!% inches in size, and 
contains 140 pages. 


ISLAMIC POTTERY OF THE NEAR East, a 
Picture Book of Twenty Plates, with intro- 
duction by M.S. Dimand. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Price, 25c. 
Among Islamic ceramics those of Persia 

are best known. In the seventh and eighth 

centuries Persian patterns followed closely 
the ceramic designs and methods of the 

Sasanian period. A type of red or reddish- 

buff earthenware known as Gabri or as 

Graffito, dates from the ninth to the eleventh 

century,and comesfrom localities in northern 

Persia. Gradually from ancient traditions 

new patterns and processes developed which 

revolutionized the ceramic art of the near 

East and influenced that of Europe. 

The twenty plates in this book are photo- 
graphic reproductions of designs on bowls, 
vases, jugs, bottles, ete., incised, painted and 
lustered by Persian and Turkish artists dur- 
ing the tenth to the seventeenth centuries. 

The Metropolitan is rendering a distinct 
service by making these beautiful historic 
designs available to students and teachers. 
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TEACHERS’ 
EXCHANGE BUREAU 


Notes on Adve 
)Ficoe-atte 


met belcaecbeleme ektlu-lelejer) 


for Art Teachers” use 





In this column are notes about advertising and 
educational literature useful in the art classroom 
as an aid to teaching. Much of this material is 
well adapted for correlation work. The column 
will also mention new equipment, new devices, 
and helps for use in School Art work. Catalogs 
and price lists should be filed for easy reference. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed matter 
mentioned, as long as the supply lasts, without 
cost except as otherwise indicated, by writing to 
Teachers’ Exchange Bureau, The School Arts 
Magazine, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
and enclosing a 8-cent stamp for each request. 


. 


The Berkshire Summer School of Art, at Mont- 
in the Berkshire Hills of Western 
chusetts, will open on July 6 and continue for six 
weeks. Since 1915 this Summer community has 
held special appeal for those seeking to combine a 
profitable line of Art study with a restful and happy 
vacation. The school is situated on a commanding 
hilltop, 1800 feet above sea level, near the attractive 
little village of Monterey. The railroad station at 
Great Barrington is ten miles away. The location is 
perhaps unequalled in the entire range of the 
Berkshires. 


erey, Massa- 


Spread out before one is the charming 
valley with range after range of hills receding in the 
Lake Garfield presents its mirrorlike 
surface to wooded hillsides and patterned sky. 


distance. 


The school grounds extend over several hundred 
acres. Carrington Hall, with its large airy dining 
room, spacious studios, offices and recreation room, 
is the center of the community. Near by are other 
school buildings, permanent cottages and forty-six 
portable ‘Berkshire Bungalows.”’ The latter were 
specially designed for the school. They accommcdate 
two persons each. 

Students may arrange individual programs suited 
to their needs, making selections from the following 
Pencil Sketching, 
Drawing, 


Design, 
Nature 
and Methods of Teaching for Grades and 


subjects: Landscape 


Painting, Design, 
High 


Schools. Generous credit is given for work done at 
the Berkshire Summer School of Art by universities, 


Advertising 


state departments of education, and other accredit- 
ing institutions. The school has a record covering 
It has 
helped hundreds of students to develop ability in 


work, 


twenty-one years of sincere accomplishment. 


creative better positions and increase of 


salary. 





through 


IS DELIGHTFUL 
THROUGHOUT 
THE NORTHERN 


SOUTHWEST 


For half a thousand miles 
the Santa Fe crosses the craggy 
highlands of northern New 
Mexico and Arizona, at from 
5,000 to 7,500 feet above the 


sea. 
+ 





There is no finer spring- 
summer-fall vacation climate 
anywhere. The air of the 
golden days and crisply cool 
nights is clear, dry, supremely 
healthy. e 


This, too, is Spanish, In- 
dian, dude ranch country; the 
land of the Grand Canyon, 
Indian-detours, Old Santa Fé. 
In short, ideal for a stopover 
en route to the Coast, or for 
one’s whole vacation. 


¢ 


Cost, comfort, speed, in- 
terest—Santa Fe's answer to 
those vital western trip ques- 
tions is in rock-bottom sum- 
mer fares, low-cost Fred 
Harvey meals, economical 
all-expense tours; the cool 
cleanliness of air-conditioned 
trains; faster schedules; and 
in booklets, yours for the ask- 
ing, picturing countless things 
to see and do. 


May we help with 
your plans ? 





W.J. BLACK, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines, 
1002 Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 
Mail picture folders and fares 





from to 

Name 

Address 

‘Es semen 
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—= SUMMER TRAVEL = 
General Tours, $395 up 


Art Tour, with Prof. Ralph Fanning 
Architectural Tour, with Prof. Conant 
Japan and China, with Prof. Lombard 
Russian Seminar and Study Tours 
INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS 


Certificates given for College and 


School Board Credit 






[iarewns Seamen’. comme] 
——— , © + a 
i f sy 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
25 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 














m—PARIS 1937!=— 


ART CONGRESS—WORLD’S FAIR 


Royal Bailey Farnum, Raymond P. Ensign and 
Pedro J. Lemos head our distinguished leadership 
staff. Discount if you register now! 

Send for announcement 


WILLIAM M. BARBER + Babson Park, Mass. 











IF YOU BUY... 
Illustration Board, Bristol Drawing Board, 
Charcoal Paper or Water Color Paper in any 
quantity, write for samples and prices to 
J. M. GORDON 


Wholesale Distributor of Artists’ Papers and Boards 
104 Wooster Street ~ - New York, N. Y. 








LEATHERCRAFT 
for SUMMERTIME 


A practical pastime. Tooling Leather, Fancy Leather. Lin- 
ings, Lacings, Tools, Patterns. 


Instruction Books and Catalog No. 8-S Free 


OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











® LET ME ADD YOUR ®@ 
NAME, ADDRESS, AND POSITION 
to our PREFERRED list of art teachers and Supervisors. | 
want to reach YOU! 

JAMES W. KERR, STUDIOS, 
Fairbairn Art Co., 736 West 173rd St., New York, N.Y. 
Publishers of Art Reference Material 








**What is Art For?” 
by Carl Thurston 
the “Enjoy Your Museum“ Ser 


lhelp you answer a lot of troubleson 


(a bocklet 
le Questions ab 
PRICE, 12 CENTS POSTPAID 
Esto Publishing Company 
Box 46-K, Pasadena 3 California 




















WRIT for FREE CATALOG 


Of ART SUPPLIES 


SAVE on your Art Supplies. Order best supplies, at mail order 
prices, from Bert L. Daily's new 75-page Art Supply Supple 
ment. Free copy on request. Just a card will do. Mail it today 


BERT L. DAILY, INC., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
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Emmy Zweybruck, the noted artist and teache: 


from Vienna, will again conduct classes. Other 
instructors include Owen E. Smith, Margaret 
Giesecke, Milton Weiler, Bernice Brooks, and 


Ravmond P. Ensign, who is Director of the School. 
The school has an Advisory Committee composed 
of Royal Bailey Farnum, C. Valentine Kirby, James 
C. Boudreau, Forest Grant, Alon Bement, Zara B 
Kimmey, Alfred G. Pelikan, and Harry Jacobs 
A copy of the school’s attractive catalog, giving 
addressing 


York, 


full information, be secured by 
Mr. Ensign, at 333 East 43rd Street, New 
N. Y., or ask for T. E. B. No. 118. 


* * . 


may 


One hundred and twenty-five or more years ago, 
the master papermaker, de Canson, created a series 
of colored papers at the suggestion of several of the 
most illustrious water colorists of France. For a 
long time their use was confined chiefly to the fine 
arts. It is claimed that still-life studies can be made 
with greater speed and will be clearer and more inter- 
Other 


papers with a variety of finishes for charcoal, crayon 


esting on these tinted or colored papers. 


pastel, and tempera were manufactured by de Can- 
son, whose name with that of the scientist, Mont- 
golfier, is representative of a high standard of excel- 
lence wherever drawing papers are known. Canson 
& Montgolfier drawing papers are distributed in this 
country by the Morilla Company, whose sample 
books are available to schools on request. We 
recommend that you ask for T.E.B. No. 119, and 
have these sample books at hand for testing. 


- 
* * . 


Summer Activities at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Free gallery talks on the Museum collections 
will be given on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
afternoon at four o'clock during June, July, August, 
and September. Arrangements may be made also 
by individuals or groups for special guidance by one 
of the Museum Instructors. For this service a small 
fee is charged. 

Motion pictures will be shown in the Museum 
Lecture Hall at two-thirty o'clock on Wednesday 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons 

A special exhibition, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin and His 
D6 through 
September 13, and an exhibition of Prints of the 
Romantic Period, in the Print Galleries, beginning 


> 


on June 13 


Circle,” will be on view in Gallery 


* 


The 1936 Illustrated Artists’ Materials Catalogue 
No. 700 published by F. Weber Co. of Philadelphia, 
is a complete listing of everything essential for the 
school, the studio, and the drafting room. A feature 
which will be appreciated is the inclusion of prices 
so that it is not necessary to refer to another pamph- 
let—you have a description of the goods and the 
price at one glance. Another feature is the section of 


nine pages describing ‘‘The chemical and physical 


XVill 





properties of Artist Colors used in the manufacture 
of Weber Artists’ oil, water, pastel, and tempera 
colors.”” There’s nothing secret about the modern 
methods of preparing hand-ground colors. The 
material is well-organized and indexed, making this 
catalogue of 224 pages a reference book of the great- 
est usefulness. The catalog will be sent to any 
teacher requesting T.E.B. No. 120. 
* * * 

Giants of creative America will teach those who 
come this summer from June 15 to August 8 to the 
School of Art at Taos conducted by the University 
of New Mexico. Blumenschein, Ufer, Berninghaus, 
Lockwood, Phillips, Imhoff, Higgins, Sharp, Das- 
burg and Kenneth Adams are the “Olympians”? who 
will dispense knowledge that will be an inspiration 
to any aspiring art student. Amidst an environment 
unique in the world, the students will enjoy the thrill 
of instruction and criticism from artists who have 
risen to the heights of artistic achievement. 

Instruction will be given in drawing, oi} and water- 
color painting, and lithography. Plans are being 
formulated for a course in crafts. Interesting ex- 
hibits will be on display and many private studios 
will be visited. The tuition for the eight-week period 
will be thirty-five dollars. Board and room may be 
secured for ten dollars per week. Address: Dorothea 
Fricke, Department of Art, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

* 7 * 

Those who attended the Western and Eastern 
Arts Conventions must have seen the attractive dis- 
play of the American Art Clay Company. Their 
various clays and the Amaco Electric Pottery Kiln 
are attracting a lot of attention. These kilns are7so 
economical and may be operated from the ordinary 
electric light circuit. They are of particular interest 
to teachers of pottery as well as amateur potters 
who wish to do pottery at home. Where equipment 
to do firing is lacking, then the clays which harden 
without firing will be most desirable. The best thing 
to do is to ask for the latest edition of ‘Handbook 
of Modeling and Pottery.’”’ The book has been 
entirely rewritten, contains all new illustrations of 
modeling done in primary and elementary grades, 
high schools, art schools, and by individuals. All 
types of clays and methods are described, and an 
abundance of new ideas on clay craft for teachers 
of all grades. Ask this Bureau for T. E. B. No. 121. 


Our Advertisers 


have co-operated in making this June issue of 
School Arts one of the greatest numbers ever 
published by taking more space than in any 








A.L.GUPTILL’S 


Vital Three” 





Going sketching this $ er? Teach Art? 
Studying Drawing or Painting? Professional 
Artist? Whatever your art interest (but par- 
ticularly if you instruct or supervise work in 
Representative Drawing or Painting) these 
books are almost ast 

of users have attested. Attention is especial- 
ly directed to the Color Book, which has 
already met with a splendid reception, 
though NEW. 


COLOR IN SKETCHING 
AND RENDERING 
Offers 350 pages, 9 x 12, crammed with per- 
tinent text on theory, composition, technique, 
etc., with emphasis on water color. 195 large 
page plates (most of them in full color) by 
many prominent artists. 70 text illustrations. 


Charts; diagrams; exercises; index. Hand- 
somely bound in water-resisting fabric. $10.00 


ORS PEN AND INK 


A sound and complete guide for the study 
of Pen and Ink in all its branches. Exhaustive 
text; especi lete elementary instruc- 
tions. Gallery of selected illustrations by 
prominent artists. Buildings, landscape, fig- 
ures, magazine illustrations, decorations, 
etc., each with comments. 444 pages, 9 x 12; 
over 800 drawings. Bound in cloth. $8.50 


SKETCHING AND 

RENDERING IN PENCIL 
A thorough treatise, containing in its 200 
pages, 9 x 12, a comprehensive text leading 
gradually from the first beginnings to ad- 
vanced considerations. Every vital point 
illustrated. Numerous drawings by many well- 
known artists, showing varied subject matter 


(lansdcape, street scenes, animals, still life, 
etc.) and handlings. Cloth bound. $5.00 








Write for illustrated Circular No. 11 


Any PENCIL POINTS book can 
be returned within 5 days 





PENCIL POINTS LIBRARY 


month for six years, and in any June issue 
since records have been kept. 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation 


330 West 42nd Street - New York, N. Y. 


These advertisers deserve all the patronage 
which our readers can give. We recommend 
| 
them without reservation. 
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Superior 6 ways 


Tripple reservoir ink ~ 


cantrol «Fan slit tips for 
perfect strokes + Automatic 
adjustment for all inks + 
Lxacting flexibility + Load 
With a aip + Lasier toclean+ 
Longer /ived durability 


cvery stroke completes a finished element 
No retouching or patching up is Necessary 


have free samples 


“write Jor poe 


ARD x CO. 
Camden MJ. uSa. 





SHIMA ART 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Importers of Japanese Prints 
and Artist Materials 


16 West 57th St., New York City 
(Conveniently located in the 
Art Center of New York) 


Japanese Color Print Exhibitions arranged and sent to schools 
and colleges without charge. These prints illustrate a wide va- 
riety of subjects: snow, rain, marine and street scenes, birds, 
flowers, animals, and graceful figure groups. They are genu- 
ine hand-made color woodblocks, one separate block being 
used for each color, and are the product of the finest crafts- 
men working in this medium in Japan today. They are 
beautiful in color and composition, most attractively 
mounted ready for framing, in keeping with the simplicity of 
the prints themselves. Prices range from 15 cents each for 
card sizes up to $2.00 for sizes 18” x 144%”. May we send 
you a comprehensive exhibit of these Woodblock Prints by 
masters of the Traditional and Modern schools? Prints may 
be displayed advantageously during bazaars, festivals and 
Christmas Sales. Prints may be sold direct from the exhibit, 
a 25% commission being allowed the sponsor. Send today 
for Application Blank and illustrated price list. 


Shima Water Color Brushes and Artist Materials 

Complete set 29 water color brushes $11.10 

(Special Art Instructor’s price) $7.5 
Complete block printing set, 3 blocks, 3 tools, 

2 brushes, 1 baren 2.25 
Tokio School of Art Water Color Brush Set 

(Consisting of 5 various line brushes, boxed) 1.25 
Shima water color line brushes (Selection lO styles) ea. 
Shima water color brushes for general use 

(Selection 6 styles) ‘ 
Woodblock brush 1” Stencil brush (large size) .25 

in width $ .45 Vermillion ink stick 5 
Woodblock brush 1%” Black ink stick (sumii) 

in width Ink stone (suzuri) 
Woodblock brush 2” Cherry woodblock 

in width 1 (8%” x 10%”) 
Large gauge Birch woodblock 
Small gauge (8% ” x 10%") 
Chisel Small baren 
Woodblock knife (34%4” in width) 50 
Stencil knife Large baren (4”in width) .75 
Sreall stencil brush Vegetable colors in 
Stencil brush stick form 1.00 

(medium size) 15 Colors in cake form 75 
PLEASE NOTE: Illustrated price list of water color brushes 
and artist materials, and prices on brushes in quantity, sent 
upon request 
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SCENERY 





SCENIC MATERIALS 





@ Theatrical Hardware 
Scene Paints, Brushes 
Canvas, Flameproofed 
Materials, Lighting 


Catalog “’S - (64pages) - Free on request 





CLEON THROCKMORTON, INC. 





102 WEST THIRD STREET - NEW YORK CITY 

















“This complete adyvertisememt was drawn with Speedball 
Fens using Speedball Waterproof Black Lettering Ink, 





cue GERAMIC suppties 


COLORS 





Write for information and prices 


KILNS B-F-DRAKENFELD & CO -INC 


SUNDRIES 45.47 Park Place New York City 
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